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EDITORIAL 


Noa pageantry of the Coronation was worthy of the richest city 
in the world, and the loyalty of the millions that lined its streets 
was a stupendous manifestation of the truth (to borrow a sentence 
from Mr. Fisher’s great History of Europe) ‘of all the political 
sentiments of the people respect for the Crown and Dynasty ranks 
first’. —The memorable day also, if we may judge from the comments 
of the foreign press, seems to have had a significance, profound and 
encouraging to other nations, who find the surest hope for the peace 
of the world and the preservation of free institutions, in the stability 
of our Empire, of which the bond of Union is the Crown. 

The hold that the Crown has on the imagination of the peoples 
of the Empire, and their consciousness of its power to direct and 
unify their progress, were emphasized in every speech of their repre- 
sentatives. But it was General Smuts who, seeing in our Common- 
wealth of Nations the largest peaceful unit that has ever existed, 
held up the hope that its example might save a distracted world. 
And, as it is the progress of science that enabled men and women in 
all quarters of the habitable globe intimately to participate in the 
ceremony of the Coronation, is it too much to hope also that the 
day is not far distant, when science, as potent to destroy as to 
bind, will be used only to give a saner direction to the aspirations 
of collective humanity? 
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J. E. TALBOT 


By the death of J. E. Talbot, who has been Chairman of its 
Executive Committee since 1935, the Association has suffered a 
severe loss. 

To his genius for friendship—especially the friendship of the 
young—and the charm of his personality, those who knew him 
well have paid high tribute in the Press. 


The variety of his gifts and interests was remarkable. In the 
Arts, Music was perhaps his first regard, and for many years he 
was musical critic of The Guardian. But he was also a lover of 
great literature, and those who had the privilege of hearing him 
read aloud bear testimony to the range and power of his accom- 
plishment in this difficult art. Others preserve a lively memory 
of his conversational gifts—the soundness of his judgements on 
all serious topics combined with a quick perception of any 
opportunity to turn all to laughter with some deft stroke of wit 
when over-solemnity seemed to have taken charge. 

Outside his social life within the large circle of his friends he 
was active in the support of many good causes, and he was first 
and foremost a devoted member of the Church of England, and 
some who knew him best would see in that allegiance the secret 
of the stability and happiness of his character. 

As our Chairman he was always tactful and friendly in the 
conduct of our affairs, and by taste and judgement he was emin- 
ently fitted to uphold and promote the best aims and ideals of 
the Association—and to English he gave an encouragement that 
was stimulating and wise. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


T is pleasant to see no less than four distinguished members of the 

Association in the Coronation Honours List. Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Dr. Allen Mawer, and Mr. Frank Fletcher have received knighthoods, 
while Mr. J. A. Spender becomes a Companion of Honour. We offer 
them. our cordial congratulations, and are glad also to think that four 
worlds, Literature, University, School, and Journalism, are honoured 
through their names. 


* * * * 


HAT magic glows in words as in events! The Ampulla; the Colo- 

brium Sindonis and the Supertunica; Inthronization; and the faldstools. 
How much glamour do these terms not add to the ceremony of May 12? 
‘What ’s in a name?’ asks Juliet, and answers as we know. But Juliet is 
wrong: and, so long as language has power to thrill and enchant the mind, 
so long will such words in the Coronation Service enhance the splendour 
and import of the fact. 


* * * * 


HE Coronation produced so much worthy of the occasion that 

it is curious that it produced no adequate poem. Yet events of 
this kind rarely cause poets to rise to their stature. As Professor Raleigh 
once wrote to Lady Desborough: ‘An anthology of the adequate poems 
on real things would be tiny!’ The Muse is apt to prefer drawing on its 
own resources of imagination, and is jealous, perhaps, of competing 
reality: for May 12 was certainly a poem in itself, which it would be hard 
to improve on by versification. 


* * * * 


HE phrase ‘a busman’s holiday’ took on a new significance this 

spring. The cessation of buses undoubtedly caused considerable 
hardship to many workers for whom the Underground and trams were 
not easy substitutes. But, apart from these hard cases, what a tranquil 
relief the absence of buses brought to the overcrowded, overworked streets 
of the metropolis. If only all concerned with working internal combustion 
engines could be induced to go on strike together and for ever, what a 
restoration of peace and poise would be brought to our speed-mad world! 








384 NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


S every year the Royal Academy becomes less representative of con- 
temporary British art, the fact emerges that the paintings of a great 
nation fall into two categories: one, the spontaneous and adventurous 
expression of the artist’s individual spirit, which will correspond with his 
place in the time-scheme; the other, the orthodox record on canvas of the 
conventional life of the nation. Those who grumble at the Academy 
should remember and reconcile themselves to the fact that those who 
support it do so, as they read The Times, to learn what the majority are 
doing and thinking in the present, and not to peer with some highly 
individualized soul into a subjective vision of a conjectural future. 


* * * * 


INCE the War a vast enthusiasm has welled up in the soul of England 

for amateur drama. In almost every town, college, school, village, 
and country house the amateur’s desire to act a play and to act it well 
has become passionate. The Tempest is performed by countrymen at 
Land’s End, the boys of Winchester act the Passion in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, the O.U.D.S. employ Professor Reinhardt to help them to do them- 
selves full justice, the men of unemployment centres write their own plays 
and produce them with professional assistance. These are but a few 
examples of dozens which could be quoted to prove the spiritual signi- 
ficance as well as the theatrical energy of the amateur dramatic move- 
ment. Aeschylus was contemporary with Marathon, Shakespeare with 
the Armada. Is our amateur dramatic efflorescence, following so hard 
upon Armageddon, a mere coincidence? And will it one day encourage 
the appearance of another Aeschylus. or Shakespeare to provide it with 
plays? G. B. 


JOHN DRINKWATER 
By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 


EN, shortly after John Drinkwater’s death, I was looking through 

his writings, I was struck by the frequency with which, in his more 
personal things, his lyrics, he recurs, in a particular mode of allusion, to 
the thought of dying. In all sorts of shapes, there seems to have been 
continually occurring to him the idea of himself dead, and the world he 
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loved going on without him. The world he loved—yes, and especially in 
it the friends to whom he so happily and generously gave himself. 

This a little surprised me. Doubtless, at such a time, impressions of 
that kind are likely to make themselves exaggerated. To read his words 
is to hear the intonation of his voice, to see the turn of his head, the very 
gesture of his personality. And when I read him imagining himself dead, 
I say, as if I had him there before me: ‘Yes, my dear John, and that 
has happened now: there is only your ghost now!—as that poem of 
yours anticipated, its beauty now all turned to pathos.’—But how real 
a ghost!— 

Shall it be said that the wind’s gone over 
The hill this night, and no ghost there? 

Not the shape of an old-time lover 

Pacing the old road, the highroad there? ... 


And then, of course, I knew very well that John, since he was (in his 
own words) a man and not the shadow of a man, was a very complex character, 
for all the fundamental simplicity in him, the essential unity of his spirit 
that made his greatness as a personality. There was, for example, that 
candid modesty which comes out so beautifully in his Autobiography, 
a diffidence in the very midst of easy confidence: which was often indeed 
a perfectly frank self-depreciation, and was perhaps akin to that strain of 
melancholy in him of which those who knew him well were aware. 
Nevertheless, I was at first a little surprised to realize how much, ap- 
parently, he had been haunted by the thought of dying. But, in fact, it 
was nothing I ought to have been surprised at. It was not, certainly, mere 
egoism ; it was simply the counterpart, the complement, of that passionate 
sense of the divine privilege of being alive in this world, which was, I 
think, the deepest characteristic of his nature. It runs through all his 
work, implicitly or explicitly—the latter, of course, especially in his 
poetry. Everywhere the delighted response to whatever life can give him! 
—from the carrier ants he sees in the wood ‘Burdened with little pieces 
of bright straw’, to the enchanting spectacle of human behaviour: 


I like to see the ladies walk 

With heels to set their chins a-tilt: 
I like to hear the clergy talk 

Of other clergy’s people’s guilt; 
For happy is the amorous eye, 
And indignation clears the sky. 
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And how characteristic his confession of the things his memory held most 
precious, and loved most to recall: 
But most, and strangely, .. . 
Comes back an afternoon 
Of a June 
Sunday at Elsfield, that is up on a green 
Hill, and there, 
Through a little farm parlour door, 
A floor 
Of red tiles and blue, 
And the air 
Sweet with the hot June sun cascading through 
The vine leaves under the glass, and a scarlet fume 
Of geranium flower, and soft and yellow bloom 
Of musk, and stains of scarlet and yellow glass. 


Just colour and fragrance, sunlight and quiet—a moment of pure sensa- 
tion: but enough for him not merely utterly to enjoy, but to worship. 

This mood found perfect expression in the famous ‘Moonlit Apples’. 
That was a recollection from his early days. He kept it all his life; and 
no wonder. It is a perfect symbol of his sense of a lovely world inscrutably 
provided for the spirit of man to visit; and to the mystery of this divine 
permission answers that other mystery, when the permission is withdrawn. 
The apples are still lovely in the moonlight; but he has gone. 

But for him the most precious thing in this permission was that he 
shared it with others, both of the present and of the past. That was why 
he so greatly valued tradition: he loved the sense of the common heritage 
of things. Man’s life is continually enriching itself; the whole past, for 
him, found its focus in the present: he would lose nothing of the riches 
life could give him, and he could share with his fellows, and hand on to 
them. Those touches of seventeenth-century manner in his verse came 
quite naturally, and were among the things he most enjoyed doing; you 
find them in some of his purest inspirations, as when his blackbird’s 

flight across the chimneys thick, 
By some divine arithmetic, 
Comes to his customary stack, 
And couches there his plumage black . . . 
And while he mocks the winter’s wrong 
Rapt on his pinnacle of song, 
Figured above our garden plots, 
Those are celestial chimney-pots. 
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There were many celestial chimney-pots in John’s life. Commonplace 
things ceased to be that in his enjoyment of them: they were all part of 
the inexhaustibly marvellous privilege of being alive. Every interest was 
gusto with him, and every one of his many interests brought him troops 
of friends. His zest was as insatiable as it was enviable; he allowed 
nothing to blunt his spirit. He would use every pleasure life could give 
him; but he would not let it use him. Indeed, such delighted exploiting 
as his of the whole august privilege of being alive carried inevitably with 
it an exacting scale of values. To know life at its greatest and noblest— 
that was where his mind found its highest, keenest, and most durable 
delight. ‘We worship what we are,’ he said; and all his instinct told him 
life is most itself-—most essentially alive—when it is heroic. To enter into 
some great issue, to which great spirit matches itself—that, for him, was 
the height of our noble privilege. When we do that, he found nothing 
dubious in the worth of this world, and of our life in it; and of doing 
that, his mind was splendidly capable: 

When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 
And worship greatness passing by, 

Ourselves are great. 

So speaks the Chronicler in Abraham Lincoln; and the words might serve 
as a motto for the series of his plays. For it was as a dramatist that he 
could most solidly and fully express what he declares in one of his sonnets: 
‘Our bravest end is fortitude of mind.’ That aspect of him is indeed clear 
enough throughout his poetry; but its special instrument was his drama. 
And the development of his drama is characteristic of his practical sin- 
cerity as an artist. The poetic and the dramatic impulses in him were, 
I think, equal and simultaneous. It was natural that in his first plays he 
should seek to combine them, and, dispensing with outward realism, 
express, as only the rich elaboration of poetic speech and form can, the 
inmost spirit of human action. He succeeded, perhaps, as well as a poet 
can in the theatre nowadays. But he soon found that he was imposing 
unfair—indeed, crippling—conditions on his dramatic talent. In the days 
when poetic drama was at home in the theatre, any subject would do. 
But in the theatre to-day, poetic drama is an alien; though it may be an 
alien treated with great respect. It cannot maintain itself now except in 
what is called a poetic subject; which must usually mean something remote 
from familiar experience and any immediate urgency of interest. Save 
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for certain exceptional topics, poetic drama is a medium that has become 
unnatural; and without a new stage, new actors, and a new audience, 
must continue to be so. 

With such limitation, a dramatist with so strong an impulse as Drink- 
water’s could not be content. As a practical artist, his business must be 
with the theatre as it is. So Drinkwater turned to prose, in a style of 
terse, pregnant, yet easy dialogue, of which he at once acquired complete 
mastery; and produced that series of historical plays which is one of the 
best achievements of the modern English theatre. The essential motive 
of his drama was unchanged; and it has always a poetic shapeliness of 
form, because there is always a presiding idea, not imposed, but governing 
from within. It is of the first importance for the art and the meaning of 
these plays that they render history. They justify thereby the poet’s love 
of life, and his worship of its divine privilege: the ‘greatness passing by’ 
which they so pungently show us is what life can be, because it is known 
to be what life has been. But to show us that, to elicit that spiritual power 
from history faithfully given, was, of course, an act of high imagination. 
His theme is the growth of greatness in character through partaking in 
great events; and his favourite setting for this (a setting which begins 
in his poetic plays, and is kept in essence in his last play, A Man’s House) 
shows how important in his mind was the idea of civil war, the clash of 
right against right, at least of claim against claim; thus since before the 
war anticipating what has become to-day of disastrous importance for 
the whole world. 

I shall not attempt to distinguish the merit of these plays. It may be 
that the most popular was not the best; and the last of them, A Man’s 
House, which should have been his most resounding success, seemed to 
promise new and remarkable things. The daring anti-climax of its con- 
clusion, which surely had in it the possibility of being exquisitely moving 
and significant, may have been too severe a tax on its performers; but it 
suggested new modulations of technique in accordance with the progress 
of an artist’s power. But this was the end. He had other responsibilities 
than those of an artist. Fortitude of mind! He could dramatize that, 
because he had it himself. Life brought him many personal sorrows and 
troubles; but no one would guess it from him. And the artist who must 
continually postpone his art, and yet can keep his equanimity, no small 
measure of fortitude of mind is needed for that! 

Neither shall I attempt to distinguish the merits of the poet and the 
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dramatist. The two activities in him were perfectly complementary. If 
the height of his scale of values was clearest in his drama, the man as 
a whole was most amply given in his poetry. It is, perhaps, in the sonnet 
called ‘Amaranth’ that he sounds the depth of his belief in life, and so of 
his own mind—of his sense of sharing a divine privilege, a common 
heritage that transcends ourselves: 


Beauty forgotten yet is beauty still, 

For nothing lovely ever upon earth, 

Not Helen’s face, nor Alexander’s will, 

Passing to death, but comes again to birth. 

In some new brain the sleeping dust will waken; 
Courage and love that conquered and were done, 
Called from a night by thought of man forsaken, 
Will know again the gladness of the sun. 


And all things we have known for beauty here, 
All little things fugitive and forgot, 

Quick blossoms that have fallen year by year, 
Kisses that even the dawn remembered not, 
All these are now the judgement that we bring 
To know the heart of every lovely thing. 


HORACE WALPOLE IN KENSINGTON 
By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


The village of Kensington lies on the Great Western Road, at the distance of 
about a mile and a half from Hyde Park Corner. 

The parish of Kensington contains about 1,910 acres of land, about half of 
which is pasture and meadow. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary, is situated near the roadside. It 
is a brick structure, consisting of a chancel, nave, and two aisles, separated by 
wooden pillars with Corinthian capitals. 


So wrote the Reverend Daniel Lysons, towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

This reverend gentleman, besides being a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries and a curate at Putney Church, was then domestic chap- 
lain to Horace Walpole, and he thus forms one of the links in the chain 
of association between Walpole and Kensington. That chain is longer 
and stronger than any one would imagine who recollected merely that 
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the youngest son of the great Sir Robert was not at any time an inhabitant 
of this ‘village’. 

Until the year 1747, when he bought the little villa at Twickenham 
which he afterwards expanded into a sort of toy castle, Horace Walpole 
had lived chiefly with his father, at the family ‘seat’ in Norfolk, at number 
ten, Downing Street, or at that demure red-brick house in Arlington 
Street of which he inherited the lease when the elder Walpole died in 
1745. He loved London best in his young days, before repeated attacks 
of gout had crippled him, and when his duties as a Member of Parliament 
made it convenient for him to remain within easy reach of Westminster; 
even after Strawberry Hill became his ruling passion, he continued to 
keep up a house in town. But for the last fifty years of his long life he 
oscillated regularly between Piccadilly and Twickenham, and his goings 
and comings took him always through the village of Kensington. He 
must have known every inch of the Great West Road from Hyde Park 
Corner to Hammersmith. To the dwellers along that stretch of road the 
‘chariot’ with the Walpole arms emblazoned on the panels was a familiar 
sight. On fine days when the windows were down, one would catch a 
glimpse of an attenuated figure in a lavender coat, and of a lapdog as 
portly as its master was lean. Mr. Walpole never travelled without a dog, 
seldom without a book. Sometimes he would seem to have carried 
writing materials as well during his transit from Arlington Street to 
Strawberry Hill, for it was ‘between Hammersmith and Hyde Park 
Corner’ that he dashed off five quatrains in honour of his cousin, Field- 
Marshal Henry Seymour Conway, when that insufferable paragon was 
under a cloud as the result of an unsuccessful engagement during the 
Seven Years War. 

Let us follow the ‘chariot’ on its westward way. 

Prior to 1784 there was a row of picturesque two-storied houses where 
Apsley House now stands, and, where the counterfeit classicism of Hyde 
Park Corner now astonishes the London sparrows with friezes and colon- 
nades, there were high and solid wooden gates. Both Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens were surrounded by brick walls, and the last house 
to the west on the north side of Piccadilly was fronted by an apple- 
woman’s stall. Leaving gates, walls, and applestalls on his right, Mr. 
Walpole would roll on his way towards Knightsbridge, then a place of 
sinister reputation, whose shabby taverns were the haunt of highwaymen, 
but where the Maypole still stood on the green, hawthorn hedges flowered 
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in the spring, and in the autumn you might flush a snipe from the reedy 
patches near what is now Lowndes Square. 

This stretch of road was thrilled with colour and music every morning 
when the Court was in residence at Kensington Palace, for the King’s 
bodyguard marched from Whitehall to the gay rhythms of fife and drum, 
unofficially escorted by small boys playing truant from Westminster 
School. Mr. Walpole had almost as many relatives in the army as he 
had in Parliament, and he probably peered out with some interest at the 
line of scarlet coats and white spatterdashes swinging steadily past. At 
Knightsbridge Green Tattersall’s was already established in 1773, and 
there again is a link with Walpole, for the original Tattersall had been 
a groom in the service of the last Duke of Kingston, whose brilliant, 
eccentric sister, Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, figures in the Walpole 
letters as ‘Moll Worthless’, she whose ‘old, foul, tawdry, painted, plastered 
personage’ is described with more energy than politeness. 

Continuing his westward drive, the lord of Strawberry Hill would 
pass a large red-brick building with elaborate wrought-iron gates on the 
south side of the high road. In this house the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
Charles II’s fair friend, had died some ninety years before; during the 
last years of the eighteenth century it was a Jesuit school, kept by refugee 
priests from France, and the sight of their dark soutanes and grave faces 
must have reminded Walpole—if any such reminder were needed—of the 
terrible events in progress on the other side of the Channel. A little 
farther to the west, beyond the dumpy red-brick church, was the old 
charity school with the bell-turret, designed by Sir John Vanbrugh. In 
the church itself was buried the Honourable Mrs. Robert Walpole, the 
beautiful young wife of one of the junior sprigs of the Walpole clan. Of 
her husband, his kinsman, Horace Walpole wrote when the young couple 
arrived in London, ‘he has brought a wife who is to efface all the Venuses 
and Helens past and present’, but the poor beauty faded out of life as 
quickly as the Twickenham lilacs in a rainless season. 

Kensington Palace itself, though he frequented the Court neither in 
the reign of George II nor in that of George III, was a place of many 
memories for Walpole. It was there that many of the historic interviews 
between his father and Queen Caroline of Anspach had been held, and 
it was thence that, with the ready aid of his numerous friends and kinsfolk 
about the Court, he drew much of the lively gossip which he used to such 
good purpose in his long chronicle letters to Sir Horace Mann. The old 
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royal portraits at the Palace appealed to the antiquary in Walpole, and 
as late as 1795 he wrote to the Scottish historian, Pinkerton, concerning 
a reputed picture of James IV, that if it had been preserved in any of 
the royal houses he would have been almost certain to have noticed it, 
‘especially at Kensington, where most of the remaining royal portraits 
had been assembled by Queen Caroline, and where I discovered the 
double portrait of James—the Third, I think—and his Queen, when I had 
the superintendence of that palace during the absence abroad of my 
sister, Lady Mary Churchill, then housekeeper’. 

Horace must have been a really happy creature when his favourite 
sister left him to roam at large through the rambling red palace with its 
incongruous collection of paintings, Stuart, Nassau, and Guelph. One 
can imagine his long, lean figure flitting from room to room with that 
peculiar gait of his, which one observer compared to the walk of a peewit, 
and which he himself described as the ‘march of a dabchick’; one can 
imagine his quick, dark eye seeing all the tragi-comedy, all the irony, 
splendour, and decay summed up in those painted faces on the palace 
walls. 

A great part of the open land in Kensington was cultivated by market 
gardeners, and the air of the ‘village’ was believed to possess curative 
properties. It was on this account that Walpole’s friend and former school- 
fellow, the poet Gray, spent a month here during the last year of his life. 

The craze for sea-bathing was just beginning, and the reputation of 
such places as Weymouth and Brighton as health resorts was making its 
influence felt. This may have been the reason why a distinguished foreign 
visitor, the Duke of Berwick, imagined that Kensington was a sea-side 
resort. The Duke, like every other stranger of fashion, desired to visit 
Walpole’s Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill, and accordingly asked how 
best to get to Twickenham. ~ 

‘I told him’, says Walpole, ‘ “through Kensington” ’, to which I supposed 
his geography might reach. He replied, “Oh! du cété de la mer?’’’ 

The vogue of Strawberry Hill must have appreciably increased the 
volume of traffic through Kensington, for many of the idle, the curious, 
the pushful, and the enterprising who applied for tickets to view the queer 
little gimcrack castle went thither from London by way of the Great West 
Road, but Walpole’s own associations with the ‘old Court suburb’ 
amounted to something more than the oft-reiterated impressions of the 
journey through its market-gardens and the meadows, past its sober dark- © 
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red houses and quiet, tree-shaded walks. Either in or near Kensington 
he had three regular houses of call: Holland House, where his friends 
Mr. Henry and Lady Caroline Fox settled in 1758, the ‘villa of Lady 
Mary Coke’ on the summit of Campden Hill, and Pitt Place, near the 
old Gravel Pits, the home of Lord Chatham’s eccentric spinster sister, 
Mistress Anne. 

Walpole’s friendship with Henry Fox, afterwards first Lord Holland, 
dated from 1742, when Pulteney had moved in the House of Commons 
that a Select Committee be set up to inquire into the last ten years of 
Sir Robert Walpole’s administration, and Fox had both spoken and voted 
against the motion. This championship of a fallen minister was enough 
to secure to him the warm regard of that minister’s devoted youngest 
son, and the relations between the two men remained cordial for many 
years. Then Fox’s refusal to intervene on behalf of the unfortunate 
Admiral Byng, shot on his own quarter-deck pour encourager les autres—as 
Voltaire observed—rather chilled Walpole’s sentiments towards him, and 
some years later there was open friction between them, when Fox’s 
attempts to bribe Walpole to support him in the Commons against Lord 
Bute came to naught; and finally, when George III dismissed and dis- 
graced Field-Marshal Conway, Walpole’s much-admired cousin, Fox’s 
attitude in the matter made the breach between the one-time friends and 
associates complete. ‘ 

There was, however, an interval of several years during which Walpole 
was a fairly frequent visitor at Holland House, and would break the 
journey between London and Twickenham to call upon the charming 
Lady Caroline, whose son, the black-browed Charles James Fox, he lived 
to see at the height of his long and relentless struggle with the younger Pitt. 

The youthful Foxes and their Lennox cousins delighted in amateur 
theatricals, and on one occasion gave a performance of Rowe’s high- 
falutin tragedy Fane Shore, at which Walpole was present. The two chief 
women’s rdles were played by Lady Sarah Lennox, afterwards the object 
of a brief ‘flame’ on the part of the young King, George III, and Lady 
Susan Strangways, whose early bent towards the stage was so strong that 
it ended in her making a runaway marriage with an Irish actor called 
O’Brien. : 

The scene of the tragedy is laid, of course, in Plantagenet England, 
which no doubt accounts for the fact that Lady Sarah wore a flowing 
classical robe and Lady Susan a Tudor costume, copied from a portrait 
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of Jane Seymour. Was not Garrick playing Lear and Macbeth in 
powdered wig, ruffled satin coat, and buckled shoes? This is how Walpole 
describes the performance: 

I was excessively amused on Tuesday night. There was a play at Holland House 
acted by children; not all children, for Lady Sarah Lennox and Lady Susan 
Strangways played the women. It was Jane Shore. Lady Sarah was more beautiful 
than you can conceive, and her very awkwardness gave an air of truth to the shame 
of the part and the antiquity of the time. I was infinitely more. struck with the 
last scene between the two women than ever I was when I have seen it on the 
stage. When Lady Sarah was in white, with her hair about her ears and on 
the ground, no Magdalen by Correggio was half so lovely and expressive. 

You would have been charmed, too, with seeing Mr. Fox’s little boy of six years 
old, who is beautiful, and acted the Bishop of Ely, dressed in lawn sleeves and with 
a square cap. They had inserted two lines for him which he can hardly speak 
plainly. 

The little boy, when he grew up, became a distinguished soldier. 

Some years before this performance of Fane Shore Horace Walpole had 
had an adventure in Hyde Park, on his way to Arlington Street from 
Holland House, which throws a vivid light on the perils of the road in 
the reign of George II. It was on November 8, 1749, about ten o’clock 
on a moonlight night, when Walpole’s carriage was stopped in the Park 
by two masked men, one of whom levelled a blunderbuss at the coach- 
man, while the other thrust a pistol through the window and demanded 
the disconcerted gentleman’s watch and money. He was about to hand 
them over when the pistol accidentally went off, grazing his cheek, 
staining his face with powder and smoke, and partly stunning him, while 
the ball went through the top of the carriage. The highwaymen then 
proceeded to possess themselves of his purse—containing ‘about eight 
guineas’—his watch, sword, and seals, the coachman’s watch, and the 
footman’s store of small silver. 

Walpole promptly advertised a reward of twenty guineas for the return 
of his property, and the gentlemen of the road responded in a letter 
written on gilt-edged paper and delivered at Arlington Street by hand. 
The spelling is erratic, but the style is quite grandiloquent, and the letter 
begins with a polite assurance that the writers—who sign themselves A.B. 
and C.D.—had not intended either to hurt or to frighten their victim. 

For though we are reduced by the misfortunes of the world and obliged to have 
recourse to this method of getting money, yet we have humanity enough not to 
take anybody’s life when there is not necessity for it. 
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A.B. and C.D. then offer to restore Walpole’s watch, sword, and seals 
and his coachman’s watch for ‘forty guineas and not a shilling less’. They 
suggest that he should send one of his servants to Tyburn to meet them: 
‘and’, they say, ‘let him be leaning against one of the pillars with a white 
handkerchief in his hand by way of a signal’. They breathe dreadful 
menaces of what will happen if they are duped. 

We depend upon your honour for the punctuall payment of the Cash: if you 
should in that deceive us, the concaquance would be fatall to you. [The post- 
script adds] The same footman that was behind the chariot when robbed will be 
the most agreeable to us, as we intend repaying him a triffle we took from him. 


In the event Walpole got his—and his coachman’s—property back in 
exchange for the twenty guineas he had originally offered. His assailant 
was the notorious highwayman James McLean, whose popularity with 
the feminine part of society won for him the nickname of the ‘Ladies’ 
Hero’, and who in many ways bears a curious resemblance to his great 
exemplar and prototype, Captain Macheath. 

In 1753, writing in The World on the subject of Politeness, Walpole 
alluded to this brush with the famous robber and declared, not without 
truth, that ‘the whole affair was conducted with the greatest good breed- 
ing on both sides’. 

Due west of the old brick church at Kensington the wooded heights of 
what was then called Notting Hill—now Campden Hill—were dotted 
here and there with handsome old houses, some dating from Jacobean 
times, others built as the result of the migration of William and Mary and 
their court from Whitehall to Kensington Palace. Holland House was, 
of course, the most interesting and the most impressive of these, and next 
in order of beauty and antiquity came Campden House. Built in 1612, 
Campden House was for a time the residence of Queen Anne’s queer, 
precocious, top-heavy little son, the Duke of Gloucester. When Lysons 
wrote his Environs of London it had been for several years what he described 
as ‘an eminent boarding-school for young ladies’. 

Among these ‘young ladies’ was at one time that mysterious little girl 
Mie-Mie, afterwards Marchioness of Hertford, to whom both the grace- 
less old Duke of Queensberry and George Augustus Selwyn bequeathed 
considerable fortunes. Selwyn had been at Eton with Horace Walpole, 
and they remained friends all their lives; so the presence of Selwyn’s 
much-loved adopted daughter at Campden House forms yet another link 
in the chain connecting Walpole with the neighbourhood of Kensington. 
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When, in the year 1764, there appeared the first historical novel ever 
written in the English language—to wit, The Castle of Otranto—the author’s 
real name was not divulged, and no dedication commended it to any 
patron, patroness, or friend. So great, however, was the excitement 
created by this lurid romance, with its Crusaders and hermits, its myster- 
ious swords and helmets, its pictures which descend from their frames, its 
monumental effigies whose noses bleed, that a second edition was called 
for some four months later. 

Then it was revealed to an admiring world that ‘Onuphrio Muralto’, 
the Italian monk, was none other than the Honourable Horace Walpole, 
and then the absence of a dedication was made good, and the work, now 
admitted to be an original conception and not a translation from an 
ancient Italian source, was laid at the feet of Lady Mary Coke. 

This lady was the fifth daughter of the second Duke of Argyll, and she 
had her full share of the pride and ‘touchiness’ proverbially associated 
with Highland blood. Her marriage with Viscount Coke, son of the Earl 
of Leicester, was not a happy one and, having been left a widow while 
still young, she looked about her in quest of some potentate worthy to 
win her hand. 

At one time she actually ‘set her cap’ at the Emperor of Austria, whose 
mother, Maria Theresa, was very much alarmed, and hastily cut short 
the civilities with which she had previously honoured the fair Scottish 
visitor at Vienna. Lady Mary then turned her attention to Edward, 
Duke of York, brother of George III, but as her hopes were once more 
frustrated she finally reconciled herself to permanent widowhood, growing 
more arrogant and more eccentric as the years passed, and receiving with 
ridiculous gravity and complacency the flowery and exaggerated compli- 
ments of her old friend Horace Walpole. 

Lady Mary lived on Campden Hill, in the charming William-and-Mary 
house now known as Aubrey House; and there Walpole visited her fre- 
quently, dined, played loo or whist, and flirted with her in his own 
inimitable, mock-pastoral manner. 

This is how he wrote to her in June 1771, when she had just returned 
from the Austrian court and had invited him to come and spend a day 
with her in what he elsewhere calls ‘her villa at Notting Hill’: 

You cannot imagine, dear Madam, how much I am flattered with receiving 


your orders to pass a whole day with you, though I have not, that I know of, a drop 
of Austrian blood in my veins. It is true that Charlemagne was my grandfather 
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by a Courtenay that married somebody from whom I am descended: but I hope 
you had not that match in your eye, but graciously invited me without considering 
that I am but a thousand years off from being a sort of prince. 

I shall obey your commands with more submission and satisfaction than if your 
ladyship’s name was Teresa as well as Mary. You are goddess enough for me, and 
I shall never pilgrimize to Vienna to see a greater lady. I wish you were as much 
content with your own dignity. It is the Emperor’s turn to come after your lady- 
ship. Can we expect him, if you carry to him what is most worth seeing in Eng- 
land? Or will he come if you are to return to Vienna? Nay, he does not deserve your 
visit, when he had a vacant throne to offer you and yet let you slip out of his hands. 
There is not an instance in romance of such a neglect. Do you think any considera- 
tion upon earth would have determined Berenice to return to Rome after Titus had 
been so weak and ill-bred as to suffer her to depart? Shall the Duke of Argyll’s 
daughter run up and down Europe like the Wandering Jew? Choose your king- 
dom and reign there, and, though I shall certainly die of it, I wish to see you 
settled and crowned once for all. Your glory is still dearer to me than loo at 
Notting Hill, and even than all my rash hopes. For your sake I could sacrifice my 
darling view of tending a few sheep with you on our two hills, but I cannot bear to 
see you return so often without a diadem. 


Two years later Walpole wrote concerning Lady Mary to his friend 
Sir Horace Mann, English Minister in Florence, who had somehow con- 
trived to offend her ladyship: 


It is a very good heart, and a head singularly awry; in short, an extraordinary 
character, even in this soil of phenomena. Though a great lady, she has a rage for © 
great personages and for being one of them herself, and with these pretensions, 
and profound gravity, has made herself ridiculous at home and has delighted de 
promener sa folie par toute Europe. Her perseverance and courage are insurmountable: 
her virtue is unimpeachable: her friendships are violent, her anger, deaf to remon- 
strances. . . . I endeavoured to joke her out of her heroine-errantry, but it was 
not well taken. 


Lady Mary was, indeed, quite incapable of seeing a joke, more 
especially a joke at her own expense! But she and Walpole had several 
tastes in common. They were both fond of gardening: they both kept 
pet sheep and constructed little ponds in their grounds: they were both 
interested in genealogy. In another letter he says playfully to her: “We 
will retire to Notting Hill; we will plant shrubs all the morning, and 
read Anderson’s Royal Genealogies all the evening.’ She was nine years his 
junior, and outlived him by fourteen years, dying in 1811 ‘in a small tent 
bed with a high-crowned beaver hat on her head’, like the odd, indomit- 
able creature that she was. 
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One more Kensington crony of Horace Walpole’s must be mentioned: 
Mistress Anne Pitt, Maid of Honour of Queen Caroline and Keeper of 
the Privy Purse to the Dowager Princess of Wales. This lady, who lived 
also on the slopes of Campden Hill, seems to have had a mania for altering 
the structure and decoration of her house. In the summer of 1765 Walpole 
writes of being ‘begged to step to Kensington, to give Mistress Anne Pitt 
my opinion about a bow-window’, and later in the same year, when he 
had gone over to Paris, she requests him to bring or send her designs or 
plans for a typically French drawing-room. 

In reply he wrote to her: 


The proportions of your windows and your doors are as un-French as possible. 
The former to be like those of this country (that is to say, of France) should be 
much higher, and the others not near so wide. 


He adds that he had submitted her request to the Duc de Nivernais, who 
pronounced the scheme to be impracticable, ‘and we can find no way of 
making your room look French but by sending it a pot of rouge’. In - 
the event he did obtain a design for a ceiling on her behalf from one of 
the best draughtsmen in Paris, to be executed in stucco, colours, or 
chiaroscuro. 

One more link between Walpole and Kensington remains to be men- 
tioned. In 1768 his niece, the widowed Countess of Waldegrave, was 
married to William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, whose indignant brother 
and sovereign was moved by that (alleged) misalliance to thrust the Royal 
Marriage Act upon Parliament. 

This charming lady’s only son by her second marriage was William 
Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, an inoffensive and amiable if not particu- 
larly brilliant prince, commonly known as ‘Silly Billy’, of whom it is 
related that once at a levée he greeted a naval acquaintance with a much- 
tanned face by remarking that he had not seen him for a long time, and 
on being told that in the interval the officer had been ‘nearly to the North 
Pole’, ejaculated, ‘By God, you look more as if you had been to the 
South Pole!’ 

Such was Horace Walpole’s royal great-nephew, who was unconsciously 
and posthumously to provide another link between his great-uncle and the 
‘village’ of Kensington. Silly Billy (who, by the way, was Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge) married, after many years of patient wait- 
ing, his cousin, the Princess Mary, fourth daughter of George III, the 
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‘dear Aunt Gloucester’ of Queen Victoria’s letters. In the days of her 
widowhood the Duchess bought the land where St. Stephen’s Church, 
Gloucester Road, now stands, pulled down the Florida Tea House which 
then occupied the site, and built herself a modest dwelling which, prob- 
ably out of compliment to the Walpoles, she called ‘Orford Lodge’. This 
house has long since vanished, but the name of the road where it stood, 
a road formerly known as ‘Hogsmire Lane’, perpetuates the association 
with ‘dear Aunt Gloucester’ to this day. 

If posthumous links between Horace Walpole and Kensington are held 
to be worthy of remembrance, there remain two which should not be for- 
gotten. Macaulay, who ‘dusted the jacket’ of poor Horace so heartily 
when Lord Dover’s edition of the Letters appeared in 1846, died at Holly 
Lodge, on the crest of Campden Hill: Thackeray, after living for many 
years in Young Street, ended his days in the house he planned for himself 
on Palace Green. 

The link is stronger in the instance of Thackeray. Not only did he 
attempt a clever but not quite convincing replica of Walpole’s epistolary 
style, in The Virginians. He had known—and often talked with—Mary 
and Agnes Berry, the ‘two Straw-Berries’, whose friendship was the ‘sweet 
consolation’ of Walpole’s old age. 


LA COMTESSE DE ROUSSILLON 
Par EMILE LEGOUIS 


as une trés noble dame, une des premiéres du royaume. Le mari 
qu’elle a perdu avait été dans sa jeunesse le compagnon d’armes du 
roi de France qui garde vivant le souvenir de sa bravoure, de sa courtoisie, 
de son esprit et de sa sagesse: ‘Un homme tel que lui, dit-il, pourrait 
servir de modéle a la jeunesse d’aujourd’hui.’ Restée veuve, la comtesse 
entretient le culte du défunt. Elle se plait 4 retrouver dans les traits de 
son fils Bertrand la male beauté paternelle. Puisse-t-il hériter aussi de ses 
vertus! Lorsque Bertrand est appelé 4 la Cour auprés du roi: qui veut 
faire sa fortune, la comtesse donne au jeune homme sa bénédiction avec 
ces mots oll passe une ombre d’inquiétude: ‘Succéde a ton pére par ta 
conduite comme tu lui succédes par le visage.’ 

La sereine dignité de la dame ignore la hauteur et l’austérité. Elle 
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a conservé auprés d’elle le fou Lavache dont les saillies étaient aimées de 
son mari et lui concéde la liberté dont jouissaient alors ses congénéres 
dans les demeures seigneuriales. Elle peut le morigéner quand il se livre 
a quelque incartade excessive mais elle préte volontiers l’oreille 4 ses 
calembredaines. Aucune pruderie chez elle. Elle encourage méme a 
loccasion d’un sourire les propos du fou ou quelque parcelle de vérité et 
de naturel luit toujours a travers |’extravagance et le cynisme drolatiques, 
Elle n’a pas le respect outré de la convention. 

Elle est également exempte de l’orgueil nobiliaire qui régne alentour. 
Sa louange va droit au mérite sans égard pour la naissance. Elle met au 
plus haut de son estime le médecin Gérard de Narbonne dont elle admira 
la science et la bienfaisance tant qu’il vécut et dont elle a recueilli la fille 
Héléne aprés sa mort. Elle s’est prise d’une affection toute maternelle 
pour l’orpheline confiée 4 ses soins. Elle l’aime pour sa nature sérieuse 
et profonde, pour l’intelligence et l’énergie qu’elle voit en elle. Elle la 
place dans son coeur auprés de son propre fils, non sans concevoir quelque 
alarme de certains signes d’amitié passionnée pour son noble compagnon 
qu’elle a entrevus chez la jeune fille. Ces soupgons se changent en certi- 
tude aprés le départ de Bertrand. La douleur d’Héléne amoureuse du 
beau et hautain jeune comte lui est révélé par son fidéle intendant qui 
a surpris les plaintes exhalées par elle alors qu’elle se croyait seule. La 
fille d’un simple médecin aime d’amour le comte de Roussillon! Mais ce 
n’est pas de indignation qu’en ressent la chatelaine, c’est une infinie 
pitié pour une innocente peine de coeur qui semble sans espoir. Le fond 
de sa nature loyale et généreuse apparait dans ce retour émouvant qu’elle 
fait sur elle-méme: 

Even so it was with me when I was young. 

If ever we are nature’s these are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our rose of youth rightly belong; 

Our blood to us, this to our blood is born. 

It is the show and seal of nature’s truth 

Where love’s strong passion is impress’d in youth: 

By our remembrances of days foregone, 

Such were our faults, or then we thought them none.! 


Au temps que j’étais jeune ainsi fut-il de moi. Qu’un grand amour concu dés le mai ver- 


La nature en nous tous souléve cet émoi. dissant. 

Toujours l’épine pousse avec la jeune rose. Par les chers souvenirs que notre Ame recéle, 
Le sang nait avec nous, l’ardeur avec le sang. Si c’était la pécher, nous péchAmes comme 
C’est le sceau que nature aux cceurs profonds elle. 


appose 
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Tout le personnage se révéle en ces huit vers dont les rimes soulignent 
la tendre mélancolie. Ils disent le pathétique de la vie humaine régie 
par des lois naturelles plus puissantes que toutes les conventions morales, 
sociales ou religieuses. Il est sirement des tirades plus éclatantes et plus 
dramatiques dans le théatre de Shakespeare, mais en est-il qui pénétrent 
plus avant dans |’Ame avec un accent plus intime et plus juste? On y lit 
indulgence d’une Ame que |’4ge a laissée aussi sensible en la rendant plus 
clairvoyante. Ce ne sont pas la simples maximes dictées par l’expérience. 
On y sent battre le coeur de celle qui les exprime, resté jeune sous les 
rides du visage. 

Pas plus que de morgue aristocratique il n’y a. pourtant trace chez la 
comtesse de vaine sensiblerie. Elle ne s’afflige pas en pure perte des 
souffrances que s’attire Héléne par un fol amour contre lequel se dressent 
des obstacles qu’on peut bien croire insurmontables. Elle veut consoler 
et, s'il se peut, guérir. Elle fait venir Héléne qui arrive, les yeux meurtris: 
‘Her eye is sick on’t.’ Mais pour lui venir en aide il faut que d’abord 
elle obtienne l’aveu de la jeune fille. Son premier mot est de l’assurer 
de son affection: ‘Je suis une mére pour vous.’ Ce mot de mére, si tendre 
pourtant, fait tressaillir Héléne qui s’effraie d’étre traitée comme si elle 
était tout de bon la sceur de Bertrand; ne serait-ce pas la condamnation 
supréme de son réve? Cependant la comtesse l’attire 4 elle, plonge ses 
yeux dans les siens, tantét la plaisante, tantét la caresse, et tantdt la 
brusque comme pour faire tomber le secret des lévres closes. Elle alterne 
le tu avec le vous, essayant tour 4 tour du sourire et de l’autorité jusqu’a 
ce qu’elle ait arraché la confession de la pauvre enfant. Quand celle-ci 
demande grace pour un sentiment qu’elle ne peut réprimer, dont elle 
reconnait l’ambition insensée et qu’elle sait sans issue, c’est la comtesse 
qui la premiére! lui rappelle le projet qu’Héléne avait formé de guérir 
le roi malade et réputé incurable, au moyen d’un reméde merveilleux 
transmis 4 elle par son pére,—projet ot elle entrevoit la seule chance 
possible de se rapprocher de Bertrand et de s’élever jusqu’a lui. La 
comtesse ne se dissimule, ni ne dissimule 4 Héléne, que le résultat est 
douteux, mais il luit 14 une espérance, si faible qu’elle soit. Elle pousse 


' Tl me parait impossible d’admettre l’inter- (Shakespeare, A Survey, p. 206.) Or Héléne dit 
prétation que donne Sir Edmund Chambers de __clairement a la comtesse que sans le départ de 
cette scéne: ‘[Helen] lies glibly and with an air Bertrand elle n’edit jamais pensé a se rendre 
of extreme candour to the Countess, and leaves auprés du roi. Aucun mensonge ne lui est im- 
behind her the impression that the only motive _putable. 
of the journey is the hope of curing the king.’ 
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donc la jeune fille 4 partir; elle lui fournira de l’argent, des serviteurs 
pour l’escorter, des lettres de recommandation pour la Cour, et priera 
pour sa réussite. 

A partir de ce moment le réle actif de la comtesse est terminé. Elle 
se réjouira de la guérison du roi, du mariage de son fils avec Héléne, mais 
ne pourra rien contre l’aveuglement de l’orgueilleux Bertrand qui se 
refuse 4 parfaire l’union imposée par le monarque. Elle demeure cepen- 
dant fidéle a elle-méme jusqu’au bout, bien qu’elle soit dans l’impossibilité 
d’agir. Sibi constat. On peut regretter de ne plus la voir 4 l’ceuvre mais 
d’autre part ce lui est un avantage d’étre tenue a |’écart d’une intrigue 
péniblement compliquée. D ailleurs sa foi entiére dans la vertu d’Héléne, 
foi que rien n’ébranlera, sera la meilleure garantie qu’aient de cette vertu 
ceux qui s’aviseraient de la mettre en doute, la meilleure absolution des 
moyens osés auxquels Héléne recourra pour atteindre le triomphe final. 


Car ces moyens ont choqué plus d’un des lecteurs modernes. Sir 
Edmund Chambers, avec lequel on n’ose différer qu’avec hésitation, si 
grand est son savoir et d’habitude si pondéré son jugement, est allé 
jusqu’a croire que Shakespeare lui-méme avait éprouvé semblable ré- 
pugnance. Pour le critique la piéce entiére est trempée dans l’ironie 
' (‘drenched inirony’), un peu comme Troile et Cressida. Héléne en personne 


recevrait de cette ironie plus d’une éclaboussure. ‘La fin de l’aventure, 
va jusqu’a dire sir Edmund, n’est pas le triomphe d’Héléne mais sa 
dégradation. . . . Héléne va de déshonneur en déshonneur jusqu’a sa 
victoire finale.’ Aussi traite-t-il de pure rhapsodie l’éloge lyrique qu’avait 
fait Mrs. Jameson de lhéroine. Si en effet l’intrépidité avec laquelle 
Pépouse délaissée prend dans le lit la place de celle dont Bertrand vou- 
drait faire sa maitresse est un scandale impardonnable, Héléne sort de ce 
lit dégradée. Mais c’est justement cette audace qui, dans la piéce anglaise 
comme dans la nouvelle italienne, constitue son plus beau titre de 
gloire. Plus encore que la guérison du roi c’est ce qui met en évidence son 
amour, son intelligence, et son initiative. Bertrand lui a sarcastiquement 
signifié qu’il ne partagerait sa couche que s’il avait un enfant d’elle. La 
condition pouvait bien paraitre irréalisable. C’était une facon de lui 
dire: jamais! Or les aventures d’Héléne ne sont en rien aussi mémorables 
que parce qu’elle a su accomplir l’impossible. Pour qui n’accepte pas 
cela comme tous les gens de bien l’acceptent dans la comédie, l’histoire 
perd sa raison d’étre. Héléne a relevé le défi et gagné la palme. Et du 
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méme coup c’est le triomphe de l’amour légitime sur l’autre. C’est aussi 
sans aucun doute le salut moral de Bertrand enfin conquis auquel il était 
besoin d’une compagne telle qu’Héléne pour se relever de sa dégradation 
4 lui, qui, elle, n’était pas douteuse. “Tout est bien qui finit bien.’ 

Vraiment, si Shakespeare avait eu le sentiment qu’Héléne allait au 
cours de ses aventures perdant sa gloire et son honneur, il s’y serait bien 
mal pris pour le faire entendre. I] n’est pas un mot dit par elle ou sur 
elle dans la piéce qui ne tende 4 glorifier son amour et ses actes. 


Si toutefois le poéte risque 4 quelque moment de la compromettre, ce 
n’est pas par une ironie qui rejaillirait sur elle et sur ses desseins. C’est 
bien plutét par certains artifices scéniques de son cri dont il se sert pour 
rendre théatrale une histoire qui se prétait mal a la représentation. 
Notez que l’aventure capitale du conte, la substitution de l’épouse a 
’étrangére dans le lit de Bertrand, n’était pas jouable, non seulement 
pour raison de décence mais aussi parce que la donnée méme du sujet 
exigeait ici l’obscurité profonde et le silence absolu. Elle ne pouvait 
figurer que sous forme de récit. C’est donc ailleurs qu’il a dai chercher 
un effet de scéne saisissant. Il est seul responsable de l’étrange tableau 
ou le roi guéri fait comparaitre devant Héléne les jeunes nobles de la 
Cour, rangés dans la salle, tandis qu’elle va de l’un a l’autre pour les 
refuser tour 4 tour et pour arréter finalement son choix sur Bertrand. 
Boccace n’avait rien imaginé de semblable. Chez lui la jeune fille dé- 
signait simplement au roi dans le particulier le seigneur qu’elle souhaitait 
pour époux, dans l’espoir que la parole royale aurait assez de poids pour 
lui tenir lieu de la haute naissance qui lui manquait. 

L’exhibition inventée par Shakespeare est sirement aussi piquante 
qu’inédite. C’est le monde renversé. Nous avons 1a le pendant de ces 
marchés de Smyrne ou d’Ephése ow se vient recruter le sérail, mais cette 
fois c’est la vierge qui passe en revue ceux parmi lesquels elle élira son 
seigneur et maitre. On accepterait assez bien pareil retournement de 
Pusage dans une farce ou dans une opérette-bouffe. Mais Shakespeare 
ne l’a pas entendu ainsi. I] s’est fait la gageure de maintenir la scéne 
sérieuse et telle que la vertu d’Héléne en sortirait intacte, sa grace vir- 
ginale encore accrue. I] s’est fié pour cela 4 la magie des vers, qu’il met 
dans la bouche d’Héléne, aux suaves paroles par lesquelles celle qui en 
vérité prend déclare humblement se donner. Le prestige de sa poésie 
est tel qu’il gagne presque le pari. Pas assez toutefois pour que nous 
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n’éprouvions quelque compassion pour les candidats évincés, et plus 
encore pour l’élu. C’est le seul endroit de la piéce ou Bertrand obtienne 
notre sympathie. Nous comprenons sa répugnance a aimer et 4 épouser 
sur ordre royal. Nous concevons de l’estime pour sa fierté ombrageuse, 
blessée par l’épreuve ostentatoire 4 laquelle il a di se soumettre. I] a un 
moment le beau réle, bien que tout soit fait ici et ailleurs afin que nous 
souhaitions de lui voir reconnaitre l’excellence d’Héléne et pour son 
propre bien consentir 4 son union avec elle. 

On sait du reste que pour remplir le cadre trop vide pour lui de la 
nouvelle primitive et aussi pour justifier le nom de comédie que portait 
sa piéce 4 conclusion heureuse, Shakespeare y a introduit un personnage 
qu’il voulait comique et que tout le monde s’entend, je crois, pour dé- 
clarer insupportable, Parole, ce piteux bravache dont s’engoue inex- 
plicablement Bertrand. S’il est un réle manqué dans le théatre de 
Shakespeare c’est bien le sien. La place trop vaste qu’il occupe dans la 
piéce est perdue pour l’histoire sentimentale sans étre gagnée pour le rire. 

Peut-étre est-ce la conscience de cet échec qui a détaché l’auteur de 
son ceuvre. Le dernier acte est de pur remplissage; c’est une série de coups 
de théatre sans surprise véritable ot se manifestent son ennui et son im- 
patience d’en finir. On n’y saurait vraiment voir l’indice d’une ironie 
supérieure. Disons plutét qu’on y trouve la preuve de sa lassitude. Le 
dénouement est baclé et fastidieux, de méme que le style de l’ouvrage, 
contourné et obscur, témoigne d’une improvisation hative qui n’a pas eu 
le bénéfice de la révision. 


Mais avant de finir en homme qui expédie une corvée Shakespeare 
avait commencé avec entrain et avec ardeur. S’il a fait 4 la nouvelle de 
Boccace des additions facheuses, il en a fait d’autres qui portent la marque 
de son génie. A lui seul revient le personnage du seigneur Lafeu (peut- 
étre un lapsus pour Lefeu), resté jeune et pétulant sous ses cheveux blancs; 
4 lui aussi celui du roi de France qui n’existait guére que de nom dans 
Pitalien et auquel il a su donner un caractére original, composé de sagesse, 
de cordialité et de bonhomie, ou sont peut-étre entrés quelques traits 
empruntés 4 notre roi Henri IV, a travers des racontars de voyageurs 
anglais. Surtout il avait créé de toutes piéces (car il n’est pas question 
d’une mére de Bertrand dans Boccace) la vénérable et exquise figure de 
la comtesse de Roussillon qui ouvre le drame et lui confére son atmo- 
sphére particuliére, mélange de grace féodale et de douceur intime. 
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DAUGHTER OF JEPHTHAH 


RIUMPHING, home he came, 

Charioted in a hero’s name, 

The news, fire-spurred, 

Aroused the light-slept huntsman and goatherd, 

_ The very valley 

Chanted the praise of him and his war rally: 
Forgotten now 
The passionate rash vow, 

The heaven-heard 

Inviolable word 
Pledging the first to greet him to the slaughter,— 
Till, in reluctant dawn, behold—his daughter! 


(Ah, had he but foreseen 

The dancing girls, foreknown the tambourine, 
Forethought the waking when the dawn was dim, 
The new dance steps rehearsed to welcome him! 


The dance, he knew, 

Sprang from his daughter, growing as she grew, 
But the wild tune 

Was old as balm, old as the Gilead moon.) 


A word, and all was over: 
Even the sullen hillside drover 
Watching afar, 
Saw the eclipse of Jephthah’s triumph star, 
And knew the token 
Of the fell oath though little had been spoken: 
But for two moons, 
—Most pitiful of boons— 
Meadow and valley, 
Firred summit and oak alley 
The daughter due for sacrifice was free 
To roam unfettered in sweet company. 





DAUGHTER OF JEPHTHAH 


The Gilead hills were fair, 
The terebinth and balsam there, 
The prickly oak 
Wove in the heat a green impervious cloak, 
The dawn slow stealing 
Over the hills brought more than balm for healing, 
The woods of pine 
In shadow and sunshine, 
Terebinth shade, 
And oleander glade, 
These, and the goats’ bleat and the goodly sky 
And mountain waters taught her how to die. 


* * * * 


Spectres of wayward moons 
Glancing askance at midnight noons 
Surprise a throng 
Of Gilead ghosts chanting a Gilead song 
By mountain water 
About the slender ghost of Jephthah’s daughter: 
There the stars hear 


Lyrical sounds and clear, 
The shaken timbrel, 
The noted pipe and cymbal, 
Throughout the summer nights on hills balm-clad 
Rising above the plains of Gilead. 
I, SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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THE MOABITESS 


HE bearded barley grew, 
Burnishing the meadowed view, 
Grown beyond greening 
And yellow sheening 
Up to a golden prophecy of gleaning: 
And at day’s rise 
Came reapers with their sickles and loud cries, 
The gleaners came, 
Of unexalted name, 
And one with them— 
Unknown to Bethlehem— 
Of a rare mien, of a pale loveliness, 
A woman in a Moabitish dress. 


(And many a woman since her time, 
In almost every clime, 
Has fastened an old apron on 
And gone a-gleaning while the glad sun shone!) 


She was not quite forlorn, 

Soon as a golden plot was shorn, 

The reapers tying 

The long sheaves, lying 

Low on the brown earth for a brief sun-drying, 
Then she drew near | 
Upgathering many an unregarded ear, 

And falls to croon 

A sweet outlandish tune, 

Thinking none heard 

But a persistent bird, 

The while the land’s lord, young in heart and wit, 
Marked, learned and inwardly digested it. 


They beckoned her to dine; 

Parched corn they gave her, bread and wine, 
For long fast breaking 

And deep thirst slaking 

And for the wherewithal of merrymaking; 


Ee 











THE MOABITESS 


Sycamore leaves 

Shadowed above, about them lay the sheaves, 
And such content 

Informed the barley scent, 

So blythe and mellow 

Was the corn’s burning yellow, 

That Ruth the weary, in the midst of them, 
Left wandering and dwelt in Bethlehem. 


And then she plighted troth 
With Boaz in the marriage oath, 
And they were wed 
And the vows said 
At a fair feast of wine and barley bread; 
No word was spoken 
Of prophecy, they found in it no token— 
These lay in hiding 
Calmly in fields abiding,— 
Shepherds and sheep, 
Songs unaroused from sleep,— 
And that sometime illustrious inn lay sealed 
In a rich pasture or a barley field. 
I. SUTHERLAND GROOM 
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ODE TO ZMILIA 
(whose urn, of the first century, found at Rome, is now in Chester) 


I 


MILIA, now for nineteen hundred years 
Cloistered in beauty have your ashes lain. 
Time, the great tribune, orders every load; 
You fell asleep, and all your world was pain, 
The flower of your youth was blown in vain: 
Remembrance now is an untrodden road 
And nothing makes a mute appeal to tears. 


I 


This fortress once, when far away you died 

In Rome’s Augustan splendour, to the tramp 

Of Roman legions rang, an outpost strong 
Against the wildness of the fenny swamp 

That then was Britain, whilst the imperial pomp, 
Straddling the hills, beside you passed along, 

A people’s vigour fulgent on flood-tide. 


Il 
Gone are the legions, all that mighty brood 
That bore the grandeur of the eagles’ sway 
Across the tribal forests and the plains 
From Taurus to Iberia swept away, 
Austere forerunners of a darkened day— 
Your marble urn of burial remains, 
Unchallenged in its sculptured quietude. 


IV 

We, that to you could nothing more have been 

Than fierce barbarians on the farthest verge 

Of Rome’s achievement, in the ages’ turn 

Have conquered, climbed, and crowded on Life’s surge 
And must hereafter into dimness merge: 

Smiling at Death, the faces on this urn 

Changelessly view the ever-changing scene. 
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Vv 


And even, milia, as to the Roman heaven 

Your pyre grew bright in such simplicity 

As gathers round a homeliness of grief, 

A cross was raised beyond Gethsemane 

At Roman ruler’s casual decree, 

Whereby Truth’s light, Death’s triumph is but brief, 
To all mankind for evermore was given. 


VI 

It is not Beauty that will pass away: 
Ambitions, empires, all the human masque 
That deifies and desecrates, will cease 

And, to the souls that Life’s enigma ask, 
Unfinished leave mortality’s long task— 
Greater than conflict bides the spirit of Peace 
And Beauty is for always, not a day. 


GORELL 
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NOT THEY TO ENVY 


ITY them not. Theirs was no bruised despair 
Of a maimed body, jealous of the fierce 
Whole beauty of an unmaimed world. 


What need had he for eyes, who in his mind 
Spread the unrivalled skies of Paradise? 

Where lacked he light? Not our brief, meagre suns 
To clear his darkness, but unending brightness. 


The spare delight of morning birds 

That smoothed with song our lesser sense 

Could not be missed by him who heard cry out 
Vast symphonies, and in whose secret ear 

A charm of music sang in descant pure, 

Freshly conceived, now hallowed to our hearing. 


No lameness his for weeping, whose swift body 
Could slide through the green straits, or ride exulting 
On the grey level sands. 


And yet at times 
Milton lay calling for the accustomed light 
Of lesser stars, and Beethoven, his ears 
Still clashing with his music, sat desiring 
The scattered songs of larks leaping from fields, 
Whilst Byron, sneering in his jealous verse, 
Cried out in envy, as Italian boys 
Naked and lovely, raced below the rocks 
Gold in the noonday sun. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 
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THE GARDEN ROSE 


O not enclose me in a lordly wreath 

To swell that fragrant heap whose rich decay 
Will be a gazing-stock for many a day 
And make folk wonder who sleeps underneath. 
There, staring dry-eyed at metallic skies 
Or swinging to the tune of wind and rain, 
Strange flowers which never knew her may remain 
Content, nor their own exile recognize. 


But I that grew in her own garden-glade, 

A lower lovelier prouder place demand... 

To share her hidden pillow, go I must 

And rest my paling head on her pale hand. 

So, for a while, in fellowship we’ll fade 

And afterwards my dust will be her dust. G. M. HORT 


A SUNDIAL 


NUMBER none but hours serene; 
The days are mine, but not the nights; 
Over my dark-lined visage lean 
Children, amid their summer rites, 
Chasing the shadow every way, 
Till butterflies distract their play. 


A pillar lifts me up to meet 

The moving message of the sun; 

My gnomonr tires not; I regreet 

The dewless motes that slide and run. 

I share no Phaethon’s fatal zeal; 

Heaven strikes, but sunders not, my wheel. 


I shall remain when both are dead 
Who placed me in this walk of box, 
Long after their last bloom is shed 
By the sweet-william and the phlox. 
Eternity I may not boast, 
Yet I wear out more time than most. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 
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DEJECTION 


HE young bird crushed in me, 
cut breast, broken leg, torn wing. 
In my winter woods the barks fester with mould, 
the old oaks crumble, 
leaves fall round my nest, my young bird’s, 
the young bird crushed in me. 


Come, Spring, wake: 

Sower, scatter your seed: 

Sun, shrivel the old and warm the new: 
come, Spirit, 

breathe away the leaves and old oak dust: 
and, Life-giver, 

_where the leaves were, rouse the young bird 


and give to him. 
IAN L. SERRAILLIER 


TONY DRYBONE 


OURLY determined not to be surprised, 

Old Tony Drybone, gaitered in prunella, 
Holds up that dripping world, his huge umbrella, 
Panting, ‘It’s raining nails——as I surmised.’ 





In that black circle moving with his tread, 
He takes his gloomy pleasure in the notion 
That he is target for the winds’ commotion, 
And holds the weight of heaven on his head. 


‘Good for the character to grin and bear’-—— 
So rapt in stoic joylessness is Tony 

He still plods hooded, clenching fingers bony, 
Long after flocks of light are back in air, 


And holly mirrors twinkle with sun-dapples, 
And the clear pavement pools are coral-pinked, 
And shop-girls, lightly laughing, arms enlinked, 
Dance from a west of tossed Hesperian apples. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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SCHOOL STORIES—OLD AND NEW 
By ADRIAN ALINGTON 


HE school story, though perhaps a minor branch of literature, is not 

without interest as a subject of study. For one thing, like all forms 
of specialized novel writing, it forms, as it were, a little stream divided 
off from the main current. We may see reflected in its narrower waters 
changes and developments that have taken place elsewhere. Again, by 
reason of its very limitations it provides certain problems of its own which 
do not confront the writer who chooses a wider scene. 

There would seem to be three reasons for writing a school story, each 
of which in the past has had its devotees. The author may wish to present 
an accurate picture of school life; he may wish to provide a criticism of an 
educational system; or he may merely want to tell an exciting story with 
a school background. And here at the very beginning we come up against 
one of the problems. Is it possible to fulfil the last of these conditions with- 
out at the same time failing utterly to fulfil the other two? Can one 
honestly and without distorting the truth extract a reasonably eventful 
story from the life of a school? It is at least surely open to question. 

While I was in the course of pondering the subject of school stories 
generally, I was visited one night by a strange dream. In this dream I was 
attending the prize-giving at a famous school. We sat in the great school 
hall, and presently the headmaster arose and, having hitched his gown 
about him, began to speak as follows: 


‘The past term, ladies and gentlemen, has been one happily devoted to unevent- 
ful hours of work and play. It has been necessary in the course of it to expel only 
three boys, Flashman and Scaife for intoxication, and Woodley who had the mis- 
fortune to be discovered in the embrace of his housemaster’s wife. In addition to 
these unhappy incidents, one boy, the wretched Eric Williams, put the finishing 
touch to a disastrous career by running away to sea and subsequently expiring as 
the result of his privations. The staff, I am glad to say, have as usual worked 
together devotedly and with the utmost goodwill. Perhaps a certain gloom was 
cast over Common Room by the persistent efforts of Mr. Perrin to murder Mr. 


Traill, but otherwise no body of men could have formed a more happily united 
band....’ 


The principal difficulty, in short, which at the outset confronts the 
author of the school story proper is that the events which make up the 
daily life of a school are not the stuff of drama. From the point of view 
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of the novelist who seeks clash and diversity of human interest, the 
school is far less satisfactory material than the Grand Hotel, the War-time 
battalion, or even the City office. This is not to say that school life has 
not its own urgent problems, its own brand of excitement, its own 
tragedies and comedies. But, alas, these are not of the kind which appear 
impressive when reduced to print, since, after all, to the uninitiated reader 
one football match, one eccentric master, is very much like another. 
Melodrama, of course, does occasionally intrude, but in a real school, as 
opposed to one invented by a novelist, it is far more likely that a first-class 
crisis will arise because some misguided boy has written up “The Head- 
master is a Fool’ on the notice-board and refuses to confess than because 
a housemaster has discovered one of his prefects making love to his wife. 
The discouraging conclusion seems, in fact, to be forced upon us that the 
better and the more accurate the picture of school life a book presents the 
duller it becomes. Mr. Roxburgh, of Stowe School, has remarked, in what 
would seem to have been a moment of bitterness, that in any case school 
stories are bound to be distorted because they are written only by the misfits, 
This would appear to be a rather sweeping and harsh view. We shall see 
later perhaps how much truth there is in it. 

Let us leave these disheartening generalities and consider some of the 
most famous of the school stories in their historical order. But before we 
embark on this task we must decide exactly what we mean by school 
stories. We must, I think, for our present purposes include only books 
which are solely and fundamentally stories about school life. We cannot 
include any of the innumerable novels in which the hero or heroine pass 
two or three chapters (generally in the utmost misery) at school, nor those 
which, like Mr. H. G. Wells’s Joan and Peter, devote a certain proportion of 
their pages to a consideration of education generally, nor those in which 
crime-story writers, having exhausted all other backgrounds, stage their 
murder at a school. Nor can we consider the many books which have been 
written primarily for boys to read, and so reluctantly we must pass over 
the work of such masters as Mr. Talbot Baines Reid or an earlier but no 
less joyous P. G. Wodehouse. We can consider only those works which are 
seriously intended as studies of school life. 

Any list of this kind must inevitably begin with Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 
since Mr. Hughes is undoubtedly the father of the school story as we know 
it. This, may I say in passing, is a book for which I have always had a 
warm sentimental regard, for the curious reason that in the year 1903 
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(being, I suppose, a timid and inconspicuous child) I was presented by 
the headmistress of a famous Dame’s School with a Good-Conduct prize 
which took the form of a handsomely bound copy of Tom Brown, which 
I still possess and even occasionally read. Tom Brown’s Schooldays deals 
with Rugby in the days of the great Dr. Arnold, that is to say in the eigh- 
teen-thirties. Veterans assure us that the account is entirely veracious, 
The doctor himself figures as a character in the story, and we hear a great 
deal of his sternness and his manly piety. Tom himself is an honest, 
simple soul, and his adventures are described in honest, simple fashion. 
He journeys through the cold dawn to Rugby by coach, much as Nicholas 
Nickleby journeyed to Dotheboys Hall, and on his arrival passes through 
all the experiences which befell a Rugby boy at that time. He partakes 
in a monstrous football match, he is bullied, being roasted and tossed in a 
blanket by the loathsome Flashman, first and perhaps most famous of 
all school bullies, he partakes in an epic fight with Slogger Williams, whom 
he defeats, drinks great quantities of beer, and ultimately becomes captain 
of the Cricket Eleven, and leads the school in a tremendous match against 
the ‘wiry hardbitten whiskered men of Marylebone’. 

There are one or two points of interest which arise from this earliest 
school story. For one thing we meet for the first time the group of 
characters which at this period seems almost as fixed and immutable as 
those of the old Italian comedies or the Victorian melodramas. There is 
inevitably the hero, the hero’s friend, the school bully, and that curious 
invention—the delicate, fair-haired boy of religious tendencies who alters 
the hero’s life for the better. In Tom Brown this angle is provided by 
George Arthur, or, as he is generally called, Little Arthur. Little Arthur 
arrives at Rugby bringing with him a series of pretty nightcaps which a 
loving mother and sisters have worked for him, has a boot thrown at him 
while he is saying his prayers, and sets about persuading Tom to give up 
the use of cribs. 

‘Dear Tom,’ he says, and it is inevitable perhaps that this scene should 
take place in the sick-room, where Little Arthur has been lying at death’s 
door, ‘dear Tom, I ain’t going to pitch into you, and it seems cocky in me 
to be advising you who have made the school a paradise for me. But, 
Tom, I want you to give up using cribs.’ 

That is another characteristic about all these earlier school stories: they 
have all of them a definite moral purpose. Not only is Little Arthur there 
to provide what is now called ‘up-lift’, but the author himself, following 
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the technique of the period, is never afraid to abandon his story and his 
characters altogether and harangue the reader boldly in the second 
person. 

These characteristics which we have noted are even more marked in the 
book which occurs next upon our list, and which tells, alas, a very different 
story from that of the happy and successful Tom Brown—Enic, or Litile by 
Little. This also is a book wHose fame has endured, though this may be 
partly due to the fact that in creating Eric Dean Farrar has had the mis- 
fortune inadvertently to add a notable example to the great gallery of 
English comic characters. Even the B.B.C., which on the whole jests 
with difficulty, saw fit not long ago to resuscitate the wretched Eric and 
present us with his misadventures in a serio-comic spirit. 

When first we meet Eric Williams life seems full of promise. ‘ ‘“Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah,” cried a young boy, as he capered vigorously about and 
clapped his hands. ‘Papa and Mamma will be home in a week now, 
and then, and then I shall go to school!””’ This rash piece of jubilation 
was overheard by his Cousin Fanny, who, however, was dubious. “That 
bright boy,’ thought Fanny, ‘what will become of him? I’ve heard strange 
things of school. Those baby lips, that pure young heart, a year may work 
sad changes.’ Alas, Cousin Fanny was right. In the atmosphere of Rosslyn 
School Eric’s downfall is rapid. It is only in his second term that he 
begins to swear. ‘What a surly devil that is,’ he says, referring to one of 
the masters who had just passed by. ‘Oh, Eric,’ says Russell, a more viru- 
lent specimen of the delicate and religious friend than Little Arthur, 
‘that ’s the first time I ever heard you swear. I have no right to say it, full 
of faults as I am myself, but you will be so much happier if you try not to 
yield to all the bad things around you.’ 

That was only the first step. Worse follows. Eric hears indecent words 
spoken in dormitory, and though shocked beyond bound or measure, and 
though a hot dew was left upon his forehead, he fails, despite the despairing 
promptings of the reverent author, to speak and rebuke his comrades. 
‘The darkness’, says the Dean, ‘was not broken by the flash of an angel’s 
wing, the stillness was not syllabized by the sound of an angel’s voice.’ 
The tale grows insistently darker. Although his downward progress is 
checked a little by the untimely death of the preposterous Edwin Russell, 
it is not long before it is once again in full swing. Led astray by his young 
friend Wildney, ‘that audacious little monkey’, Eric joins the Anti-Muffs 
Society, which makes merry of an evening at the ‘Jolly Herring’, and 
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subsequently, again in company with Wildney, appears drunk at school 
prayers. As the result of this unfortunate incident they are almost ex- 
pelled, but at the last moment the Doctor relents. Eric determines to turn 
over a new leaf. But, alas, he almost immediately finds himself being 
blackmailed by the villainous landlord of the ‘Jolly Herring’. And this 
brings to Eric his last and severest temptation. He attempts to rob the 
treasurer’s box in which the cricket subscriptions are kept. ‘“‘Oh, put it 
down, put it down, Eric,” said Conscience, “‘what business have you with 
it?” ’ Eric thinks he hears the voice of his dead brother Vernon utter the 
words, but it is Conscience who has borrowed the voice, and sick with 
horror he replaces the money in the box. The box, however, is subse- 
quently rifled by the landlord of the ‘Jolly Herring’ and Eric is accused. 
Tormented by his guilty conscience he decides to run away to sea. While 
at sea he undergoes terrible privations and returns home only to die. . 
Cousin Fanny is present at the final scene, and apparently resists the 
temptation to say ‘I told you so’. Before Eric dies he learns that the 
landlord’s theft has been discovered and his own name cleared. ‘Dearest 
Eric, forgiven and happy now,’ his Aunt sobs, and her tears fall fast upon 
the dead boy’s face. 

It is a temptation to linger on among these quaint old tales with their 
moral precepts and their picture of an earlier age, but we must pass on 
towards the group of school stories which made their appearance at the 
beginning of the present century. Yet before we do that we must turn 
aside for a moment to consider a book without which no list of this kind 
would be complete, Stalky @ Co. I am aware that one must tread 
warily with reference to Stalky @ Co., since it is one of those books about 
which fans rally hotly and intolerantly. To many it is sacred, as to others 
are the Alice books and the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. A friend, who 
before the War was a master at Oundle, told me recently that the great 
Sanderson made a point of re-reading Stalky at regular intervals, and, 
moreover, advised his staff to do so, and to measure themselves by the 
Prout and King standard, lest any trace of resemblance to those loathsome 
men should cling about them. Certainly the adventures of Stalky and his 
companions, Beetle and McTurk—rebels against authority, but with little 
in common either with the luckless Eric or the more sensitive, misunder- 
stood heroes of more recent times—make entertaining reading, but it is 
impossible to regard the book as otherwise than something of a freak. It 
is not so much a study of school life as the work of a highly individual 
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literary artist in reminiscent mood. And it suggests regret perhaps that 
some of Kipling’s eminent contemporaries did not follow his example. 
Joseph Conrad’s Marlow’s Schooldays, for example, would certainly have 
been a curious and entertaining addition to our list. 

We come now to the group of school stories which appeared during the 
first years of the present century. The books of this group, following the 
example of the novels in the main stream, are approaching more nearly 
to the modern type. They are more realistic and less preoccupied with 
the business of uplifting the reader. The author no longer steps outside 
the framework to buttonhole us. But there is as yet no sign of the debunker. 
On the contrary, these books are all written by men who look back on 
their schooldays through a beneficent haze and find them good. The 
old school tie is still a symbol, not yet a music-hall joke. 

One of the most typical and certainly the most famous of the group is 
The Hill, which in many particulars still bears the stamp of the old- 
fashioned story of the Tom Brown type. In one of the earlier chapters it 
is stated that John Verney knew his Tom Brown well, and it is clear that 
Mr. Vachell does too. The old set of characters turn up again though in a 
somewhat more modern guise. Much the same set of incidents occur: 
there is a whisky drinking-scene, a bridge-playing scene, and a series of 
night escapades in London. The big scene is the cricket match at Lord’s, 
which is simply a more modern variation of Tom Brown’s match against 
the whiskered and wiry men of Marylebone. The whole affair with its 
account of the friendship between John and Caesar may seem in these 
times to be somewhat sentimentalized, the characters all a little too good 
or a little too bad to be true, but in the days when The Hill was published 
people liked their fiction rather highly sugared, and The Hill has in any 
case no pretence to be anything but a good yarn. But still it is a good deal 
more modern in outlook than its predecessors already considered. Scaife, 
for example, is a far more subtle villain than Flashman the bully, or Wild- 
ney the audacious monkey; the delicate, self-righteous friend has almost 
disappeared. Other books belonging to this period, Hugh Rendell, which 
dealt with Wellington, The Bending of a Twig, by Mr. Desmond Coke, 
which dealt with Shrewsbury, are of much the same type. In all cases 
the point of view is that all is for the best in the best of possible schools. 
There is no attempt as yet at criticism or the facing of educational 
problems; no sign of Mr. Roxburgh’s misfits. The change is about to come. 

Not long before the War was published the first volume of Sinzster Street, 
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in which rich and memorable novel we see, with both a public and pre- 
paratory school as background, the physical and emotional experiences 
of a boy with an inquiring mind and an eager imaginative temperament. 
Strictly speaking, no doubt Stnister Street should not be included in this 
list at all, since it is not fundamentally a school story, but it is impossible 
to leave it out because it would seem that young Michael Fane, journey- 
ing down Carlington Road towards St. James’s, probing the problems of 
religion.in the calm of Clare Abbey, or worshipping at the shrine of the 
lovely Lily, has much to answer for in what follows. Almost immediately 
a marked. change comes over the school story. Henceforward its heroes 
begin to take themselves seriously in a manner of which Tom Brown or 
John Verney had never dreamed. For the first time the grim word 
‘adolescence’ begins to make itself felt. That celebrated cock-shy, the 
public-school system, is erected for the novelist’s aim. We are arriving, in 
short, at the modern school story. And the influence of Sinister Street is to 
be observed even in the choice of titles. No longer are we content with 
simple, honest names like The Hill, or even such variations as Tom Brown’s 
Adolescence. Solemn and symbolical titles are the thing nowadays, Overture 
or Troubled Waiters. 

This, we are told constantly in the newspapers and elsewhere, is the 
day of youth. And certainly in the business of writing that would seem 
to be true. Autobiography is no longer the prerogative of garrulous old 
age; on the contrary, it has apparently become the prerogative of equally 
garrulous youth. Following the prevailing fashion, the school story has 
fallen almost entirely into the hands of young people. No longer now the 
elderly author takes up his pen in rosily reminiscent mood; on the con- 
trary, it has become the practice to begin your novel of school life almost 
before you have sung ‘Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing’ for the last time. 
At what age should the perfect school story be written? Mr. Beverley 
Nichols has, I believe, expressed the opinion that it should be written 
immediately after leaving school, and from one point of view there is 
much to be said for this. Hitherto, in our list, we have been dealing with 
books written by mature men, and it certainly seems that in many cases 
when the author is old enough to view his schooldays with detachment he 
has lost the feel of youth and his understanding of its queer agonies, 
enthusiasms, and taboos. Glorious as those distant days are in retrospect, 
were he to find himself transplanted back suddenly he would be as badly 


out of place as was the unfortunate Mr. Bultitude in Vice Versa. On the | 
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other hand, the author who writes his school story at a tender age is 
altogether too near still; it is difficult for him, if a bad joke may be par- 
doned, to see the trees for the Woodley. Moreover, he is too young pro- 
bably to have achieved a sense of proportion or to exercise the first duty 
of the novelist, which is selection. The author of the school story, in fact, 
suffers from the same disadvantage as the actress who essays the part of 
Juliet. By the time she has acquired the necessary experience and tech- 
nical skill to ‘put it across’, the necessary youth, alas, has fled. 

Be that as it may, the modern school story is almost entirely the work 
of young men, often very young men. Early and prominent among this 
modern group is The Loom of Youth, though Mr. Arnold Lunn’s The 
Harrovians preceded it. The Loom of Youth, written by its author at an 
extraordinarily early age, sets roundly about the public-school system and 
belabours it with vigour. A very different affair this from Tom Brown or 
The Hill. It is the public-school system which is now the villain of the 
piece rather than the bully or the precocious boozer. Although there is 
a hero who passes in the traditional way from diffident new boy to leading 
figure in the school, the real protagonists in The Loom of Youth are the 
two masters, Ferrers, who is a bitter enemy of all that the public-school 
system stands for, and Buller, or ‘the Bull’, who worships athletics and 
things as they have always been. Tear down, says Ferrers, uproot. Keep 
things as they are, says the Bull. Between these two is a constant clash, 
and it is obvious that the author’s sympathy is entirely with Ferrers. 
Despite the heartiness of its attack, however, and the author’s evident 
restlessness under his own education, it is impossible to dismiss this book 
contemptuously as the work of one of Mr. Roxburgh’s misfits. One cannot 
avoid the conclusion that it is no mere attempt at sensationalism, but a 
genuine and sincerely felt piece of work; moreover, considering that the 
author wrote it at the age of seventeen, it is extraordinarily fair and well 
balanced. And as for the things that it attacks, the exaggerated worship 
of games, the muddle that is made of such all-important questions as sex 
and religion—who can deny that the attack was needed? 

Another book, written by a popular writer at a tender age—Prelude, by 
Mr. Beverley Nichols—interests me perhaps unduly because it happens 
to be written about my own old school. Here again I don’t think that 
Mr. Roxburgh’s opprobrious epithet is justified, because the whole point 
of Prelude is to show that a boy who is not fond of games, and in fact is 
quite unlike that curious abstraction ‘the average boy’, may find great 
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happiness at school. Prelude, in fact, although at the time it was written 
it caused considerable indignation at Marlborough, approximates in 
spirit far more closely to The Hill than to most of its more modern 
brethren. Though it is not without criticism of individuals and customs, 
its attitude towards Marlborough is one almost of adoration. The end 
of the book is pure Hill, since Paul, the hero, follows the example of 
Caesar in being killed in action and writing a letter home to his best 
friend. ‘Goodbye till we see each other again,’ he concludes. ‘O God, if 
it were Martinsell and in the spring.’ Hardly, perhaps, the words in 
which a ‘misfit? would write of his old school. Schoolmasters must not be 
too sensitive. 

There are numerous other books which have been written in these 
times, some good and valuable, others less so. One book which caused 
some stir recently dealt with Eton. In this there is a good deal about 
birching and breaking out of college to visit night clubs, and early whiskies 
and sodas, and one thing and another, but it does not, like the last two 
books mentioned, attempt anything like a comprehensive picture of 
Eton either critical or enthusiastic. ‘I cannot see’, remarks the father of 
one of the characters, ‘what you do at Eton except eat and read ““The 
Tatler’’.’ And it must be confessed that, if we were to believe this 
author, this summing-up would not be without justification. 

Then there is the celebrated case of Young Woodley, which, I think, we 
must class with Stalky and Mr. Hugh Walpole’s macabre Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill as belonging to the freak class. Neither Young Woodley nor Mr. 
Perrin is in the true sense a school story at all, since, though both have a 
school for their background, the principal events might have happened 
with equal probability in other surroundings. Woodley might have 
encountered Laura Simmons anywhere; Mr. Perrin’s and Mr. Traill’s 
hatred might have developed with even greater reason upon one of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham’s lonely upriver stations. Again, in both cases it has 
been necessary to work up a sinister atmosphere as a background to the 
central situation which throws an air of unreality over the whole. Strange 
things, of course, do occasionally happen in schools, but I submit that the 
inquiring foreigner who built up his ideas of English school life from a 
perusal of these two books would acquire a very distorted idea indeed. 
And with regard to Young Woodley one cannot help feeling, without any 
wish to appear reactionary, that a little of Dr. Arnold’s manly piety would 
have settled the whole difficulty with considerably less fuss. 
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Another attacking book of a rather different kind from any we have 
considered is Stanton, by Mr. Desmond Coke, who belongs however rather 
to the old brigade than to the youthful. This is another book in which we 
see a clash between different ideals of education, and it is also interesting 
because we see its hero as both schoolboy and schoolmaster at the same 
school, and because it has the rare merit of considering education itself 
as of higher importance than any particular individual or school. 

It is a sign of the times that ladies have now taken a hand in the 
interesting game of debunking their old schools. I have read only one 
story of the kind, which described the experiences of a young lady of 
fifteen at a high-class American boarding-school. The chief impression 
left on my mind by this singular book was one of mild wonder as to 
exactly what those ideas could be which novelists are constantly reputed 
to ‘put into the heads of young girls’. In this case if anything the process 
was reversed.: 

I am afraid that perhaps I have left the impression that the attackers 
and debunkers have held the field entirely during the last few years. 
This is not the whole truth. There have been several books with school 
for their background which are neither sensational nor hostile. Such, for 
example, are Mr. Henry Williamson’s Dandelion Days, which is a quiet 
countryman’s book, or Early Closing, by Miss Wynne Wilson, which is a 
pleasant idyll of youth, School-tie which gives us an honest account of one 
of the big Scottish schools, and the celebrated Goodbye, Mr. Chips, which 
is a charming sentimental portrait ofa retired schoolmaster, and must have 
done much to restore the self-respect of a hardworking and progressive 
profession, which on the whole has not been too fairly treated. 

What the next stage in the school story’s development will be, who can 
say? It will depend, of course, on what happens to the main stream of the 
novel, and perhaps even more on what becomes of the schools themselves. 
Conceptions of education are changing very rapidly, and already there 
are signs that the school of the future will be as different from the school 
of to-day as Fernhurst or Martinsell from the Rugby of Tom Brown and 
Dr. Arnold. It may be that the all-important problems which confront 
schoolmasters can be better discussed in books of a different type alto- 
gether, but there is no sign of decay on the part of the school story proper. 
And I think we can prophesy with certainty that where two or three are 
gathered together in the sacred name of education there also will the 
novelists be gathered, pen in hand, ready and anxious to record. 

Ff ' 
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THE SALVAGE OF SHAKESPEARE 
By EDITH M. BANCROFT 


FOUND my friend George very busy. He writes a good deal and with 

zeal, though for my own part I should not call him a poet. Perhaps 
one could call him a poetaster. He is an advanced modernist and in his 
views on poetical composition he lays down the law with gusto and 
frequency. 

When I called on him yesterday he seemed in the throes of composition. 
He handed me a sheet from an untidy pile of manuscript. 

“You have come just when you are wanted. Cast your eye down this 
page and give me your impression. Your mind will serve as a test-case 
for that of the ordinary reading public.’ 

What I read was as follows: 


crowfoot Green-eye LeontILLUS 
GrEen GuRgle 
hence glide hither go 
sug 
gug 
gug 
foamscud fly foot follow fleet 
meerschaum 
B-A-H 
R-r-r-oad dr-r-rrill 
Janly Junember 
gather ye hailstones while ye may 
Hark, hark, the lark 
sizzles, a goose, at 29. 
Ophelia crouches by the grey Yule log. 
Gug-g 
I laid down the sheet. 
‘Well, your opinion?’ said George impatiently. 
‘I am bound to say it’s beyond me,’ I admitted. ‘I suppose it is some- 
thing about Spring,’ I ventured, ‘but to me it is entirely incoherent!’ 
‘Spring!’ he retorted contemptuously; ‘The cowslip and the crowfoot are 
over all the hill, is haunting you, I suppose. Incoherent of course it is. All 
good modern poetry is incoherent. That is where the stimulus to the 
intellect comes in. Poetry ought to give quick staccato stabs to the reader’s 
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consciousness. By its very lack of coherence and lucidity it serves as an 
irritant. That is its function.’ 

I was going to murmur something to the effect that I had read some 
modern poetry which certainly seemed to me to perform this function of 
irritation quite effectually, but George went on, “The modern reader has 
no use for “a complete thought expressed in words”, as the grammar 
books used to put it, nor for iambic pentameters all neatly alined each 
wearing an initial like a top hat. Metres should twist and twirl as they 
feel, like a snake alive from tip to tail. And that is why Shakespeare is 
going to be scrapped unless something can be done. In his own mode he 
will soon be as archaic as Cynewulf, and as little read. And that is a pity, 
for there is stuff in the man. But I am going to help him out of his age 
into our own. It will be a magnanimous act, for I shall suspend my own 
creative activity to be a bridge between the past with conservative minds 
such as your own and those quicker intelligences who think in modern 
modes. I am going to modernize him. What you have just read is my 
attempt at a brief and arresting version of this long-winded passage from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ He handed me a book and pointed to the 
following lines: 

These are the forgeries of jealousy: 

And never since the middle summer’s spring, 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 





The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 

And on old Hiems’ thin and icy crown 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is as in mockery set. The spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. 


‘Compare the two versions,’ said George. “The passage falls into three 
sections, thus: 
1. The accusation of Titania. 


You see I have indicated the jealousy by a threefold suggestion: 
the yellow of the crowfoot—the symbolical green eye—the associa- 
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tion of Leontes, the Shakespearian type of jealousy in Winter’s Tale. 
Titania adds the derisive diminutive, and her swelling anger is con- 
veyed in the rising type of print. 


. The interrupted revels. 


(a) Greengurgle indicates rushes and water, the swaying of the 
rushes being indicated by the alternating type. The “hence glide 
hither go” almost too explicitly gives the slow movement of the 
dance. Gug gug carries on the babbling of the brook throughout the 
dance. The wide spacing of the short lines, gug, gug, gug, indicates 
the low dreamy quality in tone of the gurgling water. Notice how 
dance and surroundings are skilfully linked by the pattern of the 
recurrent g. 

(5) Foamscud and meerschaum give the companion picture of the 
margent of the sea, while the “fly foot follow fleet”? suggests the more 
rapid dance amid the blowing wind with its rough f sound. 

(c) B-A-H the derisive shout of the insolent Oberon, while the 
strident sound of road drill suggests the rough intrusiveness of 
Oberon’s entrance shattering the dance. 


. The dislocation of the seasons. 


January indistinguishable from July; June from December. 

The suggestion of “‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may”’, with the substitu- 
tion of hailstones, gives the weather of winter in summer. 

The association of early summer as called up by Shakespeare’s 
own line, ““Hark, hark, the lark’, is rudely wrenched into September, 
for the lark becomes a goose which is roasted on Michaelmas Day. 

Ophelia (rose of May) sitting by the Yule log which has been 
allowed to go out and has become grey, indicates a mild and muggy 
May-like Christmas. 

Notice again how the whole poem is knit together by the g pattern 


appearing in “grey”, and more subtly by the meandering rhyme in 
“crow, go, follow”, and the O in Ophelia. The echo of the brook is 
still heard in the final fading gug.’ 


George paused, overcome by poetic emotion, and seemed unaware of my 
presence. I seized the opportunity to leave him. But he had done some- 
thing for Shakespeare, for on my way home I determined to start at once 
for the Stratford-on-Avon Festival to hear Shakespeare in his native 
tongue. 
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DRAMATIC NOTICES 
THEATRE NOTES: LITTLE THEATRES 


Ir is a commonplace among theatre-goers of to-day that much of the best work is 
done in little theatres, or in theatres that started their life in that class. The United 
States of America offer perhaps the largest number and some of the best-known 
examples of what, in fact, first became known there as the Little Theatre Move- 
ment. But Reinhardt’s work in Germany and a series of small houses in Paris 
(from the Vieux Colombier to the Théatre des Arts) show the same movement 
at work in Europe, just as do certain of the specialized small Russian theatres of 
to-day. We in England have seen examples for the past twenty years or so, in the 
Madder Market, The Cambridge Festival and (in London) in The Little, The 
Everyman, The Gate, The Embassy, The Arts, The Westminster, The Mercury— 
and others less enduring than these. 

But none of these English theatres, notable and remarkable as has been the con- 
tribution of some of them, antedate, I think, the movement in Ireland, and it is 
that that I should like to consider specially in these notes. For the world-famous 
Abbey Theatre itself (which is not, even now, of colossal dimensions) began, in the 
most literal sense as a ‘Little’ theatre, the company out of which the Abbey grew, 
performing first, in 1899, at the Ancient Concert Rooms, a modest building no 
more intended originally for a theatre than the hall in which the famous produc- 
tions of the Everyman Theatre were given last decade, or than the Mercury in 
which Mr. Ashley Dukes works to-day. 

The genesis of the Abbey Theatre and its Company is typical in many ways of 
the genesis of all genuine Little Theatres, and though perhaps its world-wide fame 
has removed it, in a sense, from the category, the tradition is carried on by the 
Dublin Gate Theatre and, last-comer of all, the tiny but by no means negligible 
Abbey Experimental Theatre. The blood-brotherhood between these and, say, 
the Vieux Colombier or the Cambridge is shown, national differences apart, 
by certain specific aims. They are all at bottom, in one direction or another, 
reformers, and they begin on a small scale partly because (unless they have a heavy 
financial backing) reformers must do so—and it might be added that they usually 
continue on a small scale for the same reason—and partly because their aim is what 
we may briefly term the workshop method of writing or producing, or both. They 
nearly all came into existence to supply a type of play not otherwise provided in 
that place (and probably not commercially practical beyond a certain point) or, 
alternatively or combined with this, they aim at making modifications in the 
current technique of acting, producing, or setting. They gather to them gradually 
their own audience, and, indeed, they generally rely on doing so. They build up in 
this way an intimacy between the two sides of the footlights which gives them, 
even in a city of the size of London, some of the prerogatives of a provincial stock 
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company in a smallish town. But the key to the position is the workshop method 
and it is this even more than the economic consideration which determines that a 
genuine ‘Little’ theatre shall remain literally small in size and in the personnel of 
its company and management. For in a genuine Little Theatre everybody (within 
limits this side of chaos) has a say in the work. Plays, if not actually written in the 
theatre (and the leaders of our contemporary Group Theatre in London declare 
themselves quite willing to attempt even that) are certainly modified there, and 
substantially modified. Acting, producing, writing, and setting are everybody’s 
concern, to the limit of his capacities, and it generally happens that the members of 
such a company share the capacity for a number of these functions to a surprising 
degree. That one mind must ultimately, for each section, be predominant, is, of 
course, a psychological truism. But it is no truism—or if it is, it is one that is 
constantly forgotten—that the theatre is and should be a workshop. 

The constantly recurring Little Theatre movement of our day is, then, partly 
explained by this need, the need to get back, at recurring intervals, to a scale small 
enough to allow of workshop collaboration, if the art of the theatre is to stay 
healthy—to a back-stage and rehearsal method, that is, more or less like what we 
may judge the Elizabethan to have been. What appears on the stage, has, as a 
result, an immense accession of vitality and originality of treatment. Sometimes it 
has rough edges—we believe the Elizabethan to have had; sometimes it has nothing. 
of the kind—we know the Compagnie de Quinze has none. In any case it does 
not matter. Who, who has seen at work the gallant remnant of the old Abbey 
Theatre company (or, indeed, the present company in Dublin), minds a rough 
edge or two? Indeed, whenever I am watching Irish players of first-class tradition 
I am never quite sure that a certain variability of treatment is not, like a rough 
application of paint in certain techniques, an intimate and indispensable part of 
the process. 

The three Dublin theatres, from the original Abbey itself down to the latest 
accession, the Abbey Experimental, show us an unbroken tradition of genuine 
‘Little Theatre’ work; it is difficult, indeed, to imagine the peculiar virtues of 
first-class Irish acting and producing finding their fit and free expression for long in 
any other type of theatre. The old Abbey itself, with its predecessors in the early 
years of the Irish Literary Theatre movement, was perhaps one of the most perfect 
examples of the theatre as workshop that has ever existed. Mr. Yeats knew how he 
wanted his verses spoken (even if he did not always get it) and he and Lady Gregory 
knew the colours and drapery they wanted for the settings of their plays—and of 
other people’s. They knew the accompanying music they wanted and how and 
where to get that. Nearly every one concerned in the movement, Lady Gregory, 
Mr. Yeats, Martyn, Moore, the Fays, had theories on speaking or gesture or lighting 
or setting. The whole personnel back of the stage was a compact, if not always 
concordant, co-operative society, and seldom in the history of drama has collabora- 
tion been carried to such lengths. Again and again the original historians of the 
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movement—who also happen to be Lady Gregory and Mr. Yeats—tell us of altera- 
tions actually made in the playhouse, of listening carefully to see whether a line or 
a passage was understood, or rightly understood, and altering it if it seemed to 
miss its mark. Again and again the early group of some half-dozen authors inter- 
changed scenarios, contributed to or worked over each other’s plays and developed 
the habit of collaboration in writing to a degree that, had we not their own words 
for it, would seem to contradict what we know from other sources of the nature of 
artistic experience. Indeed, the light thrown upon the aesthetics of collaboration 
(not mere stage joinery, but a shared artistic experience) is one of the most interest- 
ing contributions made to the history of drama by the records of this theatre. Cath- 
leen ni Houlihan and the Pot of Broth are, after all, plays which few of us can imagine 
either Mr. Yeats or Lady Gregory producing singly; nor could they, I think, have 
been arrived at by a mere addition of the qualities of the two authors. 

The tradition thus nobly set going combined the virtues of the work of amateurs 
and of the work of people of genius, and something of that felicitous combination is 
to be found in the Abbey to this day. What they produce comes fresh and spring- 
ingly off. So it is with the Gate and so with the Abbey Experimental. 

When I last visited the Dublin Gate, Lord Longford’s company were producing 
As You Like It. It is an unpromising play from the point of view of the theatrical 
artist, unless he attempts something stylized, symbolic, or facetious with thescenery, 
and these things have all been done too often and too well upon the continental 
stages. The scenery in this case was stylized, but not foolishly. The dressing, set- 
ting, and lighting were satisfying, with that unobtrusive beauty and effectiveness 
which enters the mind sympathetically, without startling it into attention on the 
one hand, or leaving the play insufficiently interpreted upon the other. The 
Arden they presented was like no wood we have ever met, but then the Arden in 
which Duke Senior settled so satisfactorily, with so little knowledge of even the 
elementary rules of camping, can have been no ordinary forest. Shakespeare never 
intended us to take much of this play literally; a wary producer will not try to do so 
either. Upon a background that touched in gracefully the half-cynical, half- 
flippant commentary of the play, Lord Longford’s players handled the theatrically 
jaded lines as perhaps only a good Irish company can do—as though they and we 
had just come upon it for the first time. No mean accomplishment, with a play 
which has perhaps been done nearer to death upon the stage than any other, 
not even Hamlet excepted. But it is the peculiar virtue of Irish acting that the 
players appear to discover their lines as they speak them. It is not unknown for an 
Irish company to gag, in a moment of inspiration, in, say, a comic scene of Mr. Sean 
O’Casey’s; but, had one not known the lines by heart already, one would, I think, 
have suspected them of gagging in As You Like It, too. They were not, of course; 
they were doing nothing of the kind. But ever and again they spoke their lines as 
if it was they who had thought of them that moment, not Shakespeare three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Sometimes one was tempted to wonder whether they 
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were not speaking them more nearly as Shakespeare’s own company did speak 
them, when they were new and yet unstaled. And this, if I am not mistaken, is a 
great virtue in any company and one that is the peculiar prerogative of a first-class 
Irish team. When such a company is working at the top of its capacity, at the best 
moments of a play, action and speech are, as it were, engendered at that moment, 
upon thestage itself; as though no man had ever shared in either before; as though it 
were happening once now and could not possibly happen again. I seem toremember 
this as the distinguishing mark of Irish companies, from the days when I first saw 
the Abbey Theatre Company at the Court Theatre in London before the war. 

The Abbey Experimental Theatre is a small building adjoining the parent house 
in Lower Abbey Street and is run by the students of the school of Acting. Here one 
sees the Abbey tradition at work almost behind the scenes and the young material 
out of which the future companies may be formed. To quote the foreword to their 
programme, ‘the students . . . produce the plays themselves, design their own sets, 
make and paint their own scenery and, when necessary, make their own stage 
clothes. . . . The Directors of the Abbey choose the plays and give them the 
Theatre free. . . . The students are otherwise free’ [subject to a right of veto from 
the head of the School of Acting] ‘to control and manage their own affairs.’ 

The result, on the night on which I saw them, was surprising. The play, 
Mervyn Wall’s Alarm among the Clerks, even if the symbolism of Act III was a little 
uncertain and the play as a whole did appear to owe something to Elmer Rice’s 
Adding Machine, was a singularly honest and moving piece of work. Perhaps not the 
least of its merits was that, while using for its material the Dublin equivalent of the 
New York of Elmer Rice, it never suggested that the younger author was hypno- 
tized by the older or that he had forfeited his independence. What he gave us was 
the life of city Bank clerks that he had seen and felt and—by some process, either of 
experience or of imagination—had known. And what the student-actors gave in 
their interpretation was equally direct and convincing. Such was the honesty and 
naturalness of writing, production, and acting that a hardened English play-goer, 
sitting within a few yards of the rough little stage, in a hall which in any case only 
held 102 persons and so did not lend itself to elaborate apparatus of illusion, forgot 
that it was a play at all and followed it (as we all used to do when we were not yet 
hardened) as a literal piece of life. The Abbey Experimental Theatre more than 
justified itself in that production and its virtue is peculiarly that of the parent 
company: the naturalness and spontaneity, the essential originality, which, in 
one form or another, is characteristic of all genuine Little Theatre work. 

UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 
NOTE 
[Readers of these notes who are interested in the work of the Westminster Theatre are 
reminded that there is now a membership circle, and that information about it can be 
had at the theatre itself. They are also reminded to look out for notices of Lord Long- 


ford’s company (from the Dublin Gate Theatre), which may be playing there this 
autumn. ] 
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Macbeth. By W1LL1AM SHAKESPEARE. Produced by Guy Boas and F. Allen 
at Sloane School, Chelsea. 18-23 March 1937. 


Lytton Strachey after seeing a play of Shakespeare acted by undergraduates 
at Cambridge describes his pleasure in hearing blank verse spoken unaffectedly 
and with good delivery, and contends that the amateur who feels the beauty of 
Shakespeare’s words and speaks them well is a better interpreter of him than the 
professional actor who overloads him with his own emotions. 

The boys of Sloane School under the skilful training of the Headmaster and 
Mr. Allen have an established reputation for speaking Shakespearian verse well, 
and one feels sure they would have pleased Lytton Strachey as much as did the 
Cambridge undergraduates. 

Their presentation of Macbeth, if not so perfect an artistic achievement as last 
year’s presentation of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, was none the less a memorable 
performance. It was not such an artistic success partly because Macbeth is a more 
tremendous undertaking for schoolboys, often demanding for its interpretation a 
deeper experience of life than schoolboys can be expected to have gained, and 
partly because the protagonist was hardly suited to his great task. W. S. R. Shaw 
who took Macbeth, though his elocution was good and he acted his part with 
vigour and determination, did not seem quite conditioned by temperament to 
impersonate a character of ‘imagination all compact’, and be the mouthpiece 
of Shakespeare’s greatest poetry. Consequently his playing of Macbeth lacked 
variety and modulation. R.H. Beckett as Lady Macbeth was much more successful. 
In the banqueting scene notably he showed real power, and a special word of praise 
must be given to the grace and dignity of his movements throughout his acting. 

In the sleep-walking scene, however, one felt he was less successful. Here his 
utterance was too explicit—in fact too ‘awake’ in tone—similarly over-deliberate 
in tone were the comments of the doctor and gentlewoman in the presence of that 
awful apocalypse of guilt, with a resultant loss to the whole scene of the right 
atmospheric quality. 

Of the other characters, Lady Macduff was played by N. S. Phillips with much 
feeling and strength, and the part of her little son was taken with charming sim- 
plicity by K. J. D. Busby. W. A. Dight played Duncan with dignity and may be 
singled out for the beauty with which he spoke his lines. -R. K. Brooks, as the porter, 
showed himself the actor he is, and one could hardly have wished for a more vital 
impersonation. The three witches were one of the oustanding successes of the play— 
each in voice and gesture a separate personality—but the green light shed on their 
antics, being too strong in tone, somewhat obliterated their several individuality. 

The music in the witch-scenes undoubtedly enhanced their effect, but not all 
the movements of the play where music was introduced (and they were many) were 
so convincingly heightened by its accompaniment, skilfully chosen as it was. 

As regards the timing—that important factor in achieving a balanced whole— 
one felt that on the first night, when the writer was present, it was a little at fault. 
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There were occasions when the movement of the play was too slow, but it is 
understood that this was corrected in subsequent performances. 

The apparatus of the production—scenery, dress, and make-up—were all good, 
and the dances arranged by Miss Anny Boalth were skilfully introduced and added 
to the general artistic effect. One’s final impression was that an ambitious under- 
taking had been carried out with a large measure of success, and, from an educa- 
tional point of view, the beautiful speaking of Shakespearian verse by the majority 
of the actors in itself more than justified the high enterprise. 

GEORGE COOKSON. 


Passion Play in Winchester Cathedral. Acted by boys of Winchester 
College, 25 March 1937. 


Winchester Cathedral was on 25 March the scene of a remarkable dramatic 
experiment in the shape of a Passion Play presented by the School with the help 
of the College and Cathedral choirs. Three members of the staff were responsible 
for the script, production, and music respectively, and about a hundred members 
of the School took part in it, in one capacity or another. Those who know the 
Cathedral will remember that a flight of about twelve steps leads up from the 
nave to the entrance into the choiy; it was the empty raised space above these 
steps that provided a natural stage with the dark wooden choir screen as a simple 
and sombre background. The audience filled the chairs of the nave, and there 
must have been many among them who were keenly conscious that this daring 
accomplishment of the youngest generation of Wykehamists was taking place within 
a few yards of the tomb of their Founder, William of Wykeham, the great Bishop 
who built the nave as we know it to-day. 

At the outset it is necessary to lay special emphasis upon two things—the 
intensely dramatic and realistic character of the play, but at the same time the 
wise restraint imposed upon all the actors and the avoidance of any attempt to 
achieve the impossible. After all were in their places there was an almost startled 
hush in the great church, now in complete darkness: then out of the south transept 
came the first of several chorales from Bach’s Passion Music, which were employed 
to divide the various scenes from one other. A distant voice was heard reciting a 
number of the Sayings of Jesus; as the last died away the improvised stage sprang 
into light, and the figures of Christ and the Apostles slowly came into view. In the 
series of scenes that followed the lighting was used with much skill; music filled the 
pauses, and at the supreme crisis of the Play there came the tolling of the great 
Cathedral bell and a distant roll of muffled drums. 

Almost without exception the dialogue consisted of the words of the various 
Gospel figures themselves: only here and there, as in the scene between Herod and 
Pilate, phrases of the Gospel narrative were cast into dialogue form. The acting 
was restrained and calm: there was no gesticulation or over-emphasis, but a 
reliance upon the dramatic effect of the words spoken together with a careful 
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uniform design of grouping, lighting, and musical background. This restraint was 
specially marked in the central figure of the Christ and in Pilate, and the general 
effect was strengthened still further by sudden occasional outbursts—the tumul- 
tuous rush of the crowd ‘with swords and staves’ and torches, up the centre of the 
nave and through the audience, the passionate denial of Peter, and the frenzy with 
which Judas flings down the thirty pieces of silver at the High Priests’ feet. The 
acoustics were exceptionally good, and every word distinctly audible. An impres- 
sive use was made of the vast dark spaces behind and around the audience, from 
which came the fierce voices of the crowd in the scene before Pilate’s judgement 
seat; and equally unforgettable was the sound of Judas’s stumbling footsteps down 
the length of the great nave into the outer darkness. 

No attempt was, of course, made to represent the Crucifixion, but the mocking 
voices of the crowd, the prayer of the penitent thief, and the Seven Words from the 
Cross came out of the remote darkness of the Choir. The last Word—‘It is finished’ 
—was a cry of triumph, and immediately upon it the choir broke into the supreme 
utterance of the St. Matthew Passion—‘“Truly this was the Son of God.’ The play 
thus ended on a note of exaltation. 

Many who had come with nervous misgivings went away thrilled. No one 
could fail to be struck by the extreme reverence and conviction which underlay 
the whole of the rendering, or to feel that such an experience was likely to leave a 
lasting impression in the School. X. 


REVIEWS 


Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and Prophets, A Study of their reactions to 
political events. By Sm HerBert J. C. Grierson, LL.D., Litt.D., 
F.R.A., Professor Emeritus of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


It is unnecessary at this time of day to commend a book by Professor Grierson to 
readers who take any interest in literary criticism and scholarship. Let me only 
say that this volume will not disappoint those who have sat at his feet in the 
lecture-room or became familiar with his writings. Here are the firm, masculine 
style, the wealth of various knowledge easily borne, the kindling warmth of 
feeling and sincerity, which place him among the fruitful masters and teachers of 
literature. The book is composed of lectures, delivered at University College, 
London, and at Johns Hopkins University, and one’s only regret in reading them 
is that one cannot hear them delivered, for they have a prophetic eloquence of 
their own and are full of eloquent quotations from the Hebrew prophets, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and other sources. Most of these are familiar; Professor Grierson is 
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not afraid of that. But they are chosen for their relevance and become part of a 
noble stream of argument and persuasion. 

The book is far more about Milton than about Wordsworth—so much so that 
the title is misleading. The last chapter of the seven is entitled ‘Wordsworth and 
the French Revolution—A contrast with Milton’, and contains a just appreciation 
of the motive-power of Wordsworth’s poetry. But there is no searching analysis of 
Wordsworth’s experience and spiritual development. He is brought in, like 
the Hebrew prophets and Shelley and Blake and even Burke, to assist in the main 
object of the lecturer, which is to answer the questions posed in the Preface: 


My desire was, starting from my own conception of what prophetic poetry is, and 
illustrating that from the greatest of all prophetic poets [the Hebrew prophets], to trace 
the development of Milton’s thought and feeling from the time that, moved by the 
events of the years following his return from Italy, and rapt in a vision of a regenerate 
England, he definitely conceived of himself as one on whom also a burden was laid, and 
looked forward, as his share in the sacred task, to the composition of a great poem that 
should be ‘doctrinal to a nation’. Was that design fulfilled in Paradise Lost? Or was that 
poem, with the two which followed, the statement of the conclusions to which he had 


been driven by a gradual disappointment of his hopes and a loss of faith in the human 
will? 


The answer, as one would expect from the mere fact of the question being asked, 
is in favour of the second alternative. Not that Milton’s poetry is in any sense 
slighted. On the contrary, not only are his art and style upheld (how could it be 
otherwise with an honest and competent critic?) against tendentious detractions 
of recent times, but full justice is done to the intensity and extraordinary scope of 
his imagination, and to the passionate sincerity of his thought, while even his 
theology and Christianity are rescued from some of the off-hand condemnation 
that has been cast upon them. And in the admirable account of Samson Agonistes 
the poignancy is well brought out of that stern declaration of faith by one who, if 
a disillusioned prophet, was yet an undaunted servant of the Most High God. 
But in the main Milton is shown as too intellectual, too little of a mystic, to have 
survived the disappointment of his hope of a regenerate England without losing 
the prophetic afflatus of his earlier controversial utterances. He must ‘justify the 
ways of God to men’; and 


it was altogether Milton’s way to insist on finding an intelligible, a reasonable justi- 
fication. But the defence is too purely legal... In Paradise Lost the poet and the prophet, 
or to put it otherwise, the poet as creator and the poet as critic, meet but fail to coalesce, 
come even into conflict with one another, leave on the reader’s mind and imagination 
conflicting impressions. 


In the course of his argument Professor Grierson delights us with a running 
commentary on the whole course of Milton’s poetry. For most of his readers he 
will also be opening up new ground in giving so much attention to the prose 
works. In fact, the most striking, though by no means paradoxical, conclusion 
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that he comes to is that though it was Milton’s ambition from boyhood to dedicate 
his powers to the production of a great prophetic poem, ‘doctrinal to a nation’, 
this ambition, so far as it was fulfilled at all, was fulfilled in the great treatises, 
especially the two Defensiones pro populo Anglicano. 

The influence of a prophet on the spiritual life and practical morals of his own 
and succeeding generations is a matter of much less precise apprehension than 
that of a great poet on subsequent literature. Milton’s influence in both characters 
has been the subject of much controversy. But that his was a most highly organ- 
ized nature, combining exquisite sensibility with exceptional intellectual force and 
a supreme mastery of language, this no one with any power of perceiving such 
qualities can doubt. And after thoroughly enjoying the strenuous exercise of fol- 
lowing Professor Grierson through his vigorous and masterly argument, I bid 
farewell to controversy and, secure from Milton’s disapproval, plunge into that 
blend of sensuous and intellectual exhilaration which it was Milton’s destiny to 
afford. NOWELL C. SMITH 


Le Roman et les Idées en Angleterre. L’Anti-Intellectualisme et [ Esthétisme 
(1880-1900). By Manpexemne L. Cazamian. Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Université de Strasbourg. 45 frs. 


This is the second of a series of four volumes, of which the first has already 
appeared, the third and fourth being in preparation. The complete work will be a 
survey of ‘le Roman et les Idées en Angleterre’ between 1860 and the present day. 
The second volume, however, is in a sense a complete work, thanks to its well- 
defined unity of subject: the Aesthetic and Decadent Movement as reflected in the 
English Novel. Writers of the period who have little or no affinity with the Move- 
ment are reserved for treatment elsewhere. As Mme Cazamian remarks in her 
Introduction: 


L’esthétisme . . . s’est trouvé étre, 4 l’examen, trop riche de théories et d’ceuvres dont 
plusieurs sont encore mal connues, pour n’étre pas traité 4 part. Il est des noms qui 
surnagent de ce passé, trop récent pour avoir acquis l’auréole de l’histoire; on les retrouve 
cités, énumérés partout, sans que leurs titres 4 l’intérét, la physionomie des hommes, le 
contenu des livres ou des articles qu’ils désignent, soient presque jamais exposés. Il a 
semblé qu’il y avait 14 une lacune, et qu’une connaissance plus concréte du mérite de 
ces auteurs et de la qualité de leurs écrits, méme lorsqu’ils restent de second ordre, 
éclairerait utilement l’inventaire et le bilan encore confus de l’héritage transmis par le 
XIX° siécle au XX°, comme les contestations qu’il souléve. 


In her opening chapter Mme Cazamian discusses the various cross-currents of 
thought which meet in the Aesthetic Movement and distinguish it from the work 
of the previous age in which the spirit of Science predominated. The phases of the 
new movement are traced in full but not excessive detail, and its remoter literary 
origins are duly recorded. Goethe, for instance, is mentioned as contributing ‘une 
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conception paienne de la beauté’, also De Quincey, whose work marks ‘l’appari- ? 
tion de l’élément proprement neurotique’ in English literature. Concluding her 
survey of the new literary ideal, Mme Cazamian remarks: 


Ils’ouvre a mille influences jusque-la négligées ; il s*ouvre aux puissances obscures de l’4me 
et au réve; or le réve, par ses racines, touche a un ordre de réalités encore incomplétement 
exploitées: l’inconscient; et par son épanouissement, peut-étre, il préfigure l’avenir. 


The rest of the book is devoted to the numerous leaders of the Aesthetic Move- 
ment, all of whom are subjected to a searching and thorough analysis. Vernon Lee 
shares with Lafcadio Hearn a chapter entitled ‘L’Esthétisme Evolutionniste’, and 
William Morris is the principal figure of “L’Esthétisme Social’. The importance of 
Ruskin as a forerunner and inspirer of the Movement is recognized in a well- 
balanced judgement which deserves special note at the present time: 


Il n’est de théoricien ou de disciple de la beauté qui ne lui ait rendu quelque hommage, 
méme parmi ceux qui se sont le plus écartés de lui... Il y a dans ses jugements et dans 
ses effusions une puissance d’émotion et d’enthousiasme, une susceptibilité 4 des formes 
trés diverses de la beauté, un sentiment de la valeur suggestive de l’art, et de ses relations 
avec l’Ame entiére, qui dépassent infiniment la portée de ses principes, et qui ont agi 
méme sur ceux que son mysticisme chrétien, son inspiration moralisante, biblique ou 
évangélique, et ses théories sociales devaient éloigner de lui. 


Ruskin is also recognized as a determining influence in the life of Pater, though 
Mme Cazamian has naturally more to say of the contrast than of the resemblance 
between the two men. Pater is the dominant figure in the whole picture. He is, 
we are told, ‘a la source de l’esthétisme tel qu’il s’est développé a la fin du XIX 
siécle . . . dans son ceuvre se trouvent tous les germes qui s’y sont multipliés, méme 
les plus délétéres’. The chapter on Wilde accurately presents his importance to our 
time as well as to his own; the uniform brilliance of his work, critical as well as 
imaginative (‘Jamais on n’a plus complétement éliminé la sottise et la laideur’) ; 
and it also draws attention to traits which are sometimes forgotten, e.g. ‘il y a chez 
lui une conscience sociale, et il n’est pas inaccessible a la pitié’. Full-length studies 
are devoted to Arthur Machen (whose Hieroglyphics is admirably praised), to W. B. 
Yeats and W. Sharp in a chapter named ‘Esthétisme et Renaissance Celtique’, and 
to George Moore, who, as Mme Cazamian remarks, relaxing her austerity for a 
moment, ‘jusque dans la plus extréme vieillesse a babillé comme un ruisseau’. 
Room is also found for shorter though always adequate notice of figures such as 
Francis Adams, Sarah Grand, Aubrey Beardsley, Arthur Symons, John Davidson, 
Ernest Dowson, Richard Le Gallienne, Max Beerbohm, and Sir James Barrie. 

No writer could more completely execute a plan than Mme Cazamian has done 
in this book. Her knowledge, judgement, and analytical skill are apparent every- 
where. Her taste is both catholic and exacting. The book will certainly take rank 
among the chief authorities on the subject; it is at once a detailed work of reference, 
and a stimulating series of literary criticisms, without a dull page from beginning 
to end. BERNARD GROOM 
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Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats. Edited by Frep EpccumsBe. Pp. 
xxvii+77. 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Letters and Miscellanea of Charles Brown. Edited by Maurice BuxTon 
ForMAN. Pp. xiv+146. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘I cannot tell you’, wrote Fanny Brawne in one of her letters, ‘how much he is 
liked, which is the more wonderful as he is the last person to exert himself to gain 
people’s friendship.’ With true insight she saw how Keats had gathered around 
him a remarkable group of men, but she could not have foreseen how interest in 
him and his friends would continue for over a century. In the last few years the 
Oxford Press alone has published six volumes on Keats, and to these must be 
added Mr. Edmund Blunden’s study of John Taylor, Keats’s friend and publisher, 
a biography in the ‘Great Lives’ series, and a number of American monographs. 

No recent publication on Keats’s circle can compete in interest with the letters 
of Fanny Brawne, which Mr. Fred Edgcumbe has edited with such quiet compet- 
ence. Critics in the past have not been over-kind to Fanny Brawne, though little 
was known about her. When Keats first met her in 1818 she seemed a lively petite, 
fond of society and dancing, a little pampered perhaps, but never unkindly. 
Obviously she had never awakened to passion, and Keats, fretful, distraught, 
jealous, completely bewildered her. Now, with these letters, we can see her from 
the age of twenty onwards and the impression she makes must lead to a revaluation 
of everything that has been written about her. When Keats left England for Rome 
in 1820 he was afraid that his sister Fanny, a girl of seventeen, would be lonely. 
He asked Fanny Brawne, who had never seen her, to write to her, and Mr. 
Edgcumbe has now been able to publish the letters which resulted from that 
request. 

One need not claim that Fanny Brawne was brilliant or profoundly intellectual, 
but the correspondence shows that she could write well, and that in human 
sensitiveness she had an unusual maturity. She had seen into Keats’s nature far 
more deeply than one could have imagined, and she loved him. If he had lived, 
she would have married him. Her affection more than once gains a poignant 
expression : 


They think that I have [forgotten him] which I do not wonder at, for I have taken 
care never to trouble them with any feelings of mine, but I can tell you who next to me 
(I must say next to me) loved him best, that I have not got over it and never shall—It’s 
better for me that I should not forget him but not for you, you have other things to look 
forward to. 


A number of passages show equally that she had a faith in Keats, and a belief in his 
genius which was more unusual in 1821 than it is to-day: 


Oh can you bear to think of it, he has given up even. wishing to live—Good God! is it 
to be borne that he, formed for everything good, and, I think I dare say it, for everything 
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great, is to give up his hopes of life and happiness, so young too, and to be murdered, for 
that is the case, by the mere malignity of the world. 

Fanny Brawne has some acute comments on literature in the letters. Often she 
reflects Keats’s opinions, but even that shows that her sympathies with him went 
farther than we had imagined. She had intelligence even if she lacked intellect, 
and she had some considerable general reading even if her home had not been 
exceptional for its culture. Here is her comment on Kean’s performance of 
King Lear: 

They say as a foolish reason for acting it in its present state that formerly it was too 
affecting, but I am convinced that the more people are affected the more they are 
pleased. Perhaps you may have heard that Doctor Johnson who saw it before the 
alteration said it was too much to bear and that nothing should induce him to sit it out 
again. 

Mr. Maurice Buxton Forman adds to his services to the student of Keats’s circle 
by the publication of the letters of Charles Brown, Keats’s companion on the Scottish 
tour and possibly his closest friend from December 1818 until his departure on the: 
‘posthumous’ journey to Rome in 1820. Opinions on Brown must vary. To Keats 
he was undoubtedly generous, welcorning, and honest. His admirers would endow 
him further with sympathy and common sense. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the northern tour with Brown led to the break-up in Keats’s 
health. Brown, big limbed and robust, could not see the effects that six hundred and 
forty-two miles on foot in less than two months might have on Keats’s constitution. 
Also Brown’s marriage to Abigail Donohue may have been an admirable example 
of common sense and practical eugenics, but from a human point of view it sug- 
gests a personality in which something was lacking. Of his affection for Keats 
these letters speak clearly: 

I have to pass, continually, the house, nay under the very window, where Keats died. . .. 
One single circumstance of his life, brought to my mind by a trifle that he loved or hated, 
affects me always,—but not mournfully,—quite the contrary. I have taught myself to 
think with pleasure of his having been alive and my friend,—not with sorrow at his death. 
This I dare own. 

Brown had ambitions of his own towards authorship and to these Mr. Buxton 
Forman has done justice. He is better as a letter-writer than as an author, and he 
has interesting incidents to record in his contacts with Leigh Hunt, and Byron, and 
the detail of his life in Italy. 

Two morals may be derived from the manner in which Mr. Edgcumbe and Mr. 
Buxton Forman have gained their material for these interesting volumes. Unless 
I am mistaken Mr. Buxton Forman’s trail began with Mr. Grant Richards’s enter- 
taining autobiography Author Hunting. This was a volume which any one might 
put down on a library list for ‘light reading’. But one mention of Keats’s name, and 
not a very promising reference at that, was sufficient to set Mr. Forman on the 
quest which led to this volume. The moral is that new and exciting discoveries in 
literary history are still to be made and that the first clue may lie anywhere. Mr. 
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Edgcumbe’s volume has a different moral. The Fanny Brawne letters were the 
bequest of an anonymous American collector to the Keats House in Hampstead. 
If there were no Keats House there would have been no bequest. Some new 
material comes into Keats House every year, and it comes because the House is 
there. Wordsworth has a memorial house, so have Dickens, Carlyle, and Dr. 
Johnson. But Shelley has no such centre, nor has Coleridge. Could not English 
advocate the creation of some memorial house for each of our major writers? Their 
existence would, I am convinced, encourage collectors to disgorge material. 
Memorial houses have curators. Any one who has studied the Keats material at 
first hand will know the name of Mr. Edgcumbe, as curator of Keats House. He 
has always been ready to place his unrivalled knowledge in the hands of any one 
who asks for it. A new bibliography should be created of those who are mentioned 
‘gratefully’ in the prefaces of books. Mr. Ellis of the British Museum would easily 
head the list with the maximum number of entries, and he would deserve to. It 
would also be discovered that no one has written on Keats recently without incur- 
ring a debt to Mr. Edgcumbe. Now he links his own name permanently with that 
of the poet he has served. B. IFOR EVANS 


The Letters of Hartley Coleridge. Edited by G. E. and E. L. Grices. Oxford 
University Press. 155. 


To the literature of the Wordsworth-Coleridge-Southey circle this book is a 
valuable addition, but the letters have real value in themselves, for here in one 
volume are gathered together for the first time letters that cover the lifetime of 
one of the most fascinating personalities ever associated with the Lake School—a 
personality that any one familiar with S. T. Coleridge’s ‘Frost at Midnight’ will 
recognize as the son he wished to ‘wander like a breeze by lakes and sandy shores’ — 
to be, in fact, the incarnation of all that Nether Stowey in 1798 stood for. 

What that son became these letters reveal—they reveal also something of the 
nobility of Southey. For it was he who ultimately accepted the responsibility 
of bringing up the child, though when Hartley was in disgrace at Oxford the 
father suddenly became very conscious of their nearness of kin and wrote agonized 
letters to all and sundry apologizing for ‘the one black sheep of the Coleridge flock’ 
as Hartley with bitter humour records. 

Still, Hartley was rarely bitter, and these letters make extremely pleasant reading, 
for he had an alive and critical mind—and they should do something towards 
correcting and amplifying the legend that has grown up about him. 

Some of the ramifications of this legend are both interesting and amusing. 
Twenty years ago, when I was growing up in Ambleside, the name of Hartley 
Coleridge was as familiar to me as the name of Robin Hood, and it had something 
of the same foreign charm. For one heard constant references to this odd little 
man who had lived in a state of perpetual inebriation, had scared the schoolboys 
who made fun of him, and was the undoubted author of all Wordsworth’s poetry— 
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was kept by ‘Old Waddy’ of Rydal Mount, in fact, for that express purpose. And 
had not my great-grandmother handed down to us the origin of.a turn of speech 
which was typical of many such phrases in common use? A boon companion 
having confessed to Hartley that he had been obliged to hire a landau in order to 
reach home, Hartley, it appeared, had replied with great pride, ‘Why that’s 
nothing; I came home in a barrow-dau!’ And this coined word was still the popu- 
lar synonym for a wheelbarrow in Ambleside then, and until a few years ago. 

Now manifestly the personality of a retired schoolmaster does not invariably 
collect around it this kind of reputation—and that is perhaps as well; but there was 
more than a natural delight in the eccentric and humorous involved. The fact that 
Hartley was so remembered by village people seventy years or more after his death 
indicates something of the affection which he won from them, and of a mutual 
understanding which Wordsworth, despite his admiration of the common man, 
never really gained. These letters, I think, show why. They reveal the essential 
sanity of Hartley’s attitude to life; however heartbreaking the problem with which 
he was faced—and he had to struggle against temperamental weaknesses as well as 
against prejudice and stupidity—he managed to come through with his sense of 
fun still unimpaired, and with a dignity that is wholly admirable. 

The Romantics as a whole were not overburdened with a sense of humour and 
they needed just such a person as Hartley to poke fun at them, which he did per- 
petually, always with kindness and sometimes with very penetrating perception. 
Of Wordsworth he writes, for instance: ‘What a mighty genius is the Poet Words- 
worth. What a dull proser is W. W. Esqre. of Rydal Mount, Distributor of stamps, 
and brother to the Revd. the Master of Trinity! I hope we shall have the remain- 
der of the Recluse ere long, and that W. will have the courage to let his poetical or 
philosophical creed stand on its own bottom and not pursue the worse than useless 
attempt to disguise Spinoza in the ragged surplice of a Westmorland curacy.’ One 
can sympathize. 

Hartley’s life was tragic, and it might have been pitiable, but a certain native 
resilience of character gives it dignity, and after reading these letters one turns again 
to his poems with fresh interest and aware of new meanings. Much of his eccen- 
tricity was doubtless deplorable—as Wordsworth never let him forget—but that 
side of his character has been unduly stressed and it is time that a more just opinion 
be better known. ‘His love of little children, his sympathy with the poor and 
suffering, his hatred of oppression, the beauty and grace of his politeness before 
women, and his high manliness I shall never forget while I have anything to 
remember,’ wrote one who knew him well. It isa considerable recommendation. 
Add to this a wilful, puckish humour that is reminiscent of Charles Lamb, but is 
perhaps more spontaneous (“Tell Mr. Wordsworth there are hardly any Celan- 
dines this year. He should write a sonnet about it’) and the man emerges from these 
letters vivid and intensely human. This is a book to read and to enjoy—and to 
read again. JOHN SHORT 
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Shelley’s Religion. By ELLSwortTH BARNARD. The University of Minnesota 
Press. Published in England by Humphrey Milford. 16s. net. 


Shelley has been remarkably unfortunate in his critics. His life and writings 
seem to have a peculiar property which both attracts and irritates the critics least 
qualified to deal with them. So we have had Matthew Arnold making his famous 
and ill-judged phrases about a poet whom he disliked; and now we have Mr. Eliot, 
the Matthew Arnold of our time, writing in such ill temper that he ‘blackguards’ 
the poet and misquotes the poetry. These eminent critics have great influence; 
and the small amount of valuable criticism that has been written, notably by 
Bradiey and Santayana, has had much less effect. So Shelley’s reputation has been 
injured and the reading public has been misled. 

Mr. Barnard’s book is an attempt, by a well-informed and intelligent admirer, to 
redress the balance. He is to be congratulated on the performance of an important 
critical task. But his book would have gained by being shorter. There is some 
repetition, and too much time seems to be spent on Shelley’s early writings. As Mr. 
Barnard himself says, ‘the real Shelley’ did not come into existence until about 
1815, and his early works deserve only a passing mention, in a book which is not 
abiography. There is, perhaps, one other defect, of allowing too little weight to the 
serious criticisms that can be made of Shelley’s philosophy. Many of Clutton- 
Brock’s statements about Shelley are, as Mr. Barnard shows, negligible; but his 
observation that Shelley had not, as Shakespeare had, ‘a joyful sense of the im- 
perfections of this life’ is a serious criticism, or rather a valuable indication of the 
kind of poet Shelley was. In the same way Bradley’s comment that he missed in 
Shelley ‘the perception, or the faith, that evil is not here for nothing, that progress 
is made, not simply by resisting it, but no less by transmuting it, and even that the 
greatness of the mind is seen most in its power to win good out of evil’ is an im- 
portant criticism, deserving much more consideration than Mr. Barnard gives it. 

The aim of the book is to examine Shelley’s thought about man’s relation to the 
universe. Two chapters headed ‘Shelley’s God’ give an illuminating account of the 
kind of trinity that may be deduced from Shelley’s writings: an active Spirit of 
Good, a recalcitrant spirit of evil, and a unifying principle, with which the Spirit of 
Good is sometimes identified. But Mr. Barnard’s further conclusion that the 
Spirit of Good may fairly be called a personal God, is difficult to accept. The next 
two chapters consider Shelley’s thoughts about evil and about the improvement of 
society; both provide some excellent ammunition against ‘the anti-Shelleyans’. 
Did not Shelley think of evil as simply the work of kings, priests, and statesmen? 
Did he not believe in ‘perfectibility’ and the natural goodness of man? Was he not 
a dreamer who fled from reality into an impossible and unsatisfying paradise? Mr. 
Barnard gives abundant proof that none of this is true of the mature Shelley, and 
that it is only partially true of the Shelley of ‘Queen Mab’. The most important 
of his arguments are that ‘Prometheus Unbound?’ is the drama of man’s conquest 
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of himself; that Shelley’s thought about practical reform was never out of touch 
with what he himself calls ‘the difficult and unbending realization of actual life’; 
and that to accuse his mystical paradises of unreality is an irrelevance: critics who 
object to them must also object to any religious poetry that imagines heaven. 
The last two chapters expound Shelley’s thought about the union of the soul 
with the Spirit of Good, and his theory of Imagination and Love as the two com- 
plementary moral forces. An Epilogue defends Shelley the man against the 
charges commonly brought against him; and the book concludes with a full 
bibliography. R. BAILEY 


Shakespeare and the Post Horses. A New Study of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’. 
By J. Crorts, Professor of English in the University of Bristol. J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 


The title of Professor Crofts’s book, Shakespeare and the Post Horses, covers only one- 
third of its contents. It is more accurately described by the sub-title, A New Study 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’. The first fifty pages are concerned with the episode 
of the Post Horses in the comedy. The remainder deal with the general prob- 
lems of the relation of the quarto and folio texts of The Merry Wives and of the history 
of the play. These problems are of first-rate interest to Shakespearian textual 
students, but for their adequate discussion they need a more technical background 
and ampler space than the pages of English afford. I am therefore taking Professor 
Crofts, so to speak, at his word, and dealing with the matter to which he calls our 
attention by the title that he has chosen. Even taken alone this involves complex 
issues. 

The first of these, and it is a vital one for his purpose, is that of the date of The 
Merry Wives. He accepts as ‘a strong probability’ Dr. Hotson’s contention in 
Shakespeare versus Shallow that Shallow in The Merry Wives is a caricature of Justice 
Gardiner of Southwark with whom Shakespeare had been embroiled in November 
1596, and who died on November 26, 1597. The play, Dr. Hotson proceeded to 
argue, must have been written between these dates, and Professor Crofts takes this as 
‘at least a working hypothesis upon which investigation can proceed’. I have high 
admiration for Dr. Hotson’s researches, but I do not believe (for reasons that I have 
given fully elsewhere) in his identification of Shallow and Gardiner. Professor 
Crofts has therefore, as I think, chosen a very shaky foundation upon which to 
build a new thesis about the post horses in the play. 

The references to them, mainly in Act IV, iii and v, are very loosely connected 
with the plot, and the editors of both the Arden and the new Cambridge Merry 
Wives look on them as survivals of what was once a more important element in the 
comedy. But in any case these references both in the folio and the 1602 quarto 
seem to point to an actual historical occurrence connected with foreign visitors. 
In the folio Evans speaks of ‘three Cozen-Iermans that has cozend all the Hosts of 
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Readins, of Maidenhead, of Cole-brooke, of horses and money.’ In the quarto this 
appears as: 

For there is three sorts of cosen garmombles 

Is cozen all the Host of Maidenhead & Readings. 


The view accepted by editors for a century has been that ‘garmombles’ is a corrupt 
of Mompellgart, a German Count, who visited England in the summer of 1592, 
was called ‘our cousin’ by the Queen, and obtained a warrant signed by the Lord 
Admiral for shipping and post horses free of charge. Professor Crofts puts in 
documentary evidence to show that this was a customary privilege for a foreigner 
of high rank, and he contends that the Count did nothing during his English 
journey of 1592 to render him a subject of ridicule as late as 1597. Professor 
Crofts thinks that the origin of the episode in the play may be found in incidents 
nearer that date. Thus in September 1596 the Governor of Dieppe on a diplo- 
matic mission to England had at Gravesend ordered two of his servants to break 
open the stable-door of a post-house at Greenwich and take out two saddle horses 
for his use. This may have given the first cue to Shakespeare. Again in November 
1597, ‘a lewd fellowe’, John Howard or Heywood, presented at Chard a warrant 
issued without due authority by the Lords Thomas Howard and Mouatjoy, and 
persuaded the bailiff and constable to ‘take up’ two horses for him, which later 
involved these officials in legal proceedings. This came in useful for a revision of 
the play. The Howards, it is argued, were cousins-german of Elizabeth, and the 
phrase ‘is easily stretched to “cozening Germans”. The affair at Chard could 
be presented as an exploit of German horse-thieves’. Mountjoy was not a Howard 
but he had lent himself to their game. As to the further difficulty that the Lord 
Chamberlain was not likely to let his company lampoon in public members of the 
Howard family to which he was closely related, Professor Crofts seeks to get over 
this by suggesting that the Merry Wives was one of the ‘2 plaies’ acted after a great 
supper at Essex House on St. Valentine’s Day, 1598. All this speculative recon- 
struction involves, to my mind, much greater difficulties than the accepted ‘Mom- 
pellgart’ theory, even though Professor Crofts exposes its weaker points. From the 
discussion of the post horses he proceeds to a highly ingenious and elaborate recon- 
struction of the whole history of the play. Whatever be thought of this, the book is 
attractive by its racy style and its quotations from contemporary documents. 
F. S. BOAS 


A Study of ‘Love’s Labour ’s Lost?. By Frances A. YaTEs. Cambridge Press, 
1936. 8s. 6d. 


The ‘School of Night’ mentioned in Love’s Labour’s Lost was boldly identified by 
the editors of the New Cambridge Shakespeare with Raleigh’s alleged ‘School of 
Atheism’—the group of scientists and sceptical wits who met at his house, and who 
seem to have included Thomas Hariot the mathematician, the Earls of Derby and 
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Northumberland, and the poets Marlowe and Chapman. The identification was 
attractive but hazardous, for apart from Marlowe’s ‘blasphemies’, as recorded by 
an informer, and the remarkable little essay called ‘the Sceptic’ which was attri- 
buted to Raleigh in 1675, nothing remained to show what these ‘atheists’ talked 
about when they were not busy with their mathematics, and there was no direct 
evidence that they ever discussed Berowne’s topic of Love and Learning at all. 
Miss Yates has now unearthed a most interesting essay, or letter, by the Earl of 
Northumberland in which he relates how, in the midst of the feverish schemings 
and anxieties of amorous intrigue, he chanced upon an explanation of the rain- 
bow in a treatise on optics, how he was allured ‘to look further into the proofs’, and 
how, as he went on, the beauty and certitude of such knowledge obscured and 
finally eclipsed the charms of his mistress, leaving him with the conviction that the 
careers of the amorist and the seeker after truth are incompatible. All students of 
the play will congratulate Miss Yates on this curious ‘find’, for it exactly fills the 
gap in the Cambridge editor’s theory, and puts their identification of the ‘School 
of Night’ with Raleigh’s circle upon a much firmer basis. Her belief that the letter 
was addressed by way of insult to the Earl’s wife, Dorothy Devereux, with whom 
he was on bad terms, and that therefore allusions to her, as well as to her sister 
‘Stella’, are to be suspected in the play, will probably not be so readily accepted. 
Most readers will feel that if there is one thing certain about this letter it is that it 
cannot conceivably have been addressed to the writer’s wife, and hence that Miss 
Yate’s inferences lack solid ground. 

Similar doubts will probably be felt about her attempt to show that Shakespeare 
was familiar with the teacher of French, John Eliot, whose Ortho-epia Gallica seems 
to be a travesty of the manuals then in use, and who is cited by Gabriel Harvey 
in Pierce’s Supererogation as the speaker of an encomium of Nashe. Miss Yates, taking 
this encomium seriously, and finding what she believes to be echoes of Ortho-epia 
in Shakespeare’s work, represents Eliot as an important coadjutor of Nashe and 
Shakespeare in their satiric war upon ‘the Pedants’, notably Harvey and Florio. 
But the difficulty is that the encomium of Nashe is plainly ironical. True, like 
much Elizabethan irony it is so clumsy that it needs the ‘aside’ used by Thomas 
Herbert in describing the nasty cheese in Persia: ‘to memorize their Cheeze 
and Butter will make your mouths water at it; I ironize.’ But that it is intended 
as irony is surely clear from the context. It is part of an attack on Nashe, and its 
author must, therefore, be regarded, for the moment at least, as an ally of ‘the 
Pedants’. Ifso, Miss Yates’s grouping becomes questionable, and her readers will 
be inclined to ask for much stronger evidence of Eliot’s association with Shake- 
speare than the verbal parallels which she notes in Chapter II and on page 195. 

But Eliot is not really indispensable to her interpretation of the play, which 
rests securely enough upon the Northumberland letter; and students will find her 
concluding pages interesting and valuable. J. CROFTS 
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The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Translated by Louis Macneice. Faber & 
Faber. 55. net. ' 


Any pretext for reading the Agamemnon again! I have read it more often than 
any other play, even than Hamlet, and never without being stirred afresh to the 
depths. “There is the sea, and who shall drain it dry?’ So, when the Editor asked 
me to review Mr. Macneice’s translation, I easily assented. Too easily; for there is 
really not much to be said after Miss Ellis-Fermor’s brief but comprehensive note 
in the last number of this Magazine (p. 337)—unless one were to write an essay 
on translation. Miss Ellis-Fermor was reviewing the Group Theatre’s production 
of this version of the Agamemnon. I readily take her word for it that as a ‘stage 
translation’ it is thoroughly effective. ‘It speaks’, she says, ‘even better than it 
reads’, by which I think is meant that it ‘acts’ better than it reads, for with poetry 
surely reading and speaking are the same thing. I can well believe that on the 
stage, with its more complex engagement of the attention, some peculiarities of 
diction and of rhythm in Mr. Macneice’s version would not interrupt the hearer’s 
satisfaction as I find they do when I listen to myself reading, i.e. speaking, the verse. 
In other words one can hardly help being more critical of the actual words of the 
translation when reading it in one’s study, however much one’s imagination is also 
at work. 

The translation was written ‘primarily for the stage. I have consciously sacri- 
ficed’, says Mr. Macneice, ‘certain things in the original—notably the liturgical 
flavour of the diction and the metrical complexity of the choruses.’ I am not sure 
what the ‘liturgical flavour’ means. The diction of Aeschylus strikes us now, no 
doubt, as archaic, which is perhaps what Mr. Macneice partly means by ‘litur- 
gical’; but his contemporaries, to judge from Aristophanes, regarded Aeschylus 
rather as an innovator with a grandiloquence peculiar to the force and loftiness 
of his temper. This grandiloquence consists most of all in the use of long com- 
pound words and the accumulation of names and adjectives, assisted by bold 
imagery and a solemn though energetic movement both in choruses and in the 
speeches. Greek compounds cannot as a rule be reproduced by compounds in 
English. The nearest we get is a hyphenated combination, which is not at all 
the same thing. Mr. Macneice for the most part wisely eschews these. When he 
writes : 

In night arose ill-waved evil 


I find the phrase puzzling both in sense and rhythm. 

That the grandiloquence of Aeschylus is mainly a matter of compounds and of 
rhythm is borne out by the fact that it is mainly in these two points that Mr. 
Macneice diverges from an original which, for the rest, he translates with a 
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plain idiomatic modern English, varied indeed at times with out-of-the-way 
phrases which literal translations renders unavoidable, and (I cannot help thinking) 
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occasionally dropping into deliberate banality in deference to recent fashion. 
These things are matters of taste, not of reasoning: but, greatly daring, I suggest 
that the following examples might have been better phrased. ‘My age can still be 
galvanized to breathe the strength of song’: ‘only let not some spite from the gods 
benight the bulky battalions’: ‘her life of a maiden counted for nothing with those 
militarists’: ‘and he . . . did not shirk his intermediary role’. 

As to ‘the metrical complexity of the choruses’ Mr. Macneice obviously needs no 
defence. To reproduce the actual metres in English is impossible; even to adum- 
brate them would be a senseless tour de force. It is questionable whether even Mr. 
Trevelyan’s attempt to produce something of an analogous pattern of rhythmical 
effects was worth the pains and skill expended on it—worth, that is, for any effect 
produced on the reader. What Mr. Macneice has done, in the choruses as well as 
in the dialogue, is to use a sober free rhythm, following the natural accents of 
English speech as far as literalness of translation and the preservation of some sort 
of verse-form allow. Here again we soon come to the question of taste, and all I 
can say is that, except for occasional stumbling-blocks, what seem to me awkward 
juxtapositions and forced line-divisions, I find the movement spontaneous and 
appropriate to the emotional content of the verse. 

Of the scholarship of the translation there can be no question. Though there are 
many doubtful readings in the text of the Agamemnon, the gist of the sentences is 
very rarely obscure; and Mr. Macneice is a clear and firm interpreter. Altogether, 
while not exalting the quality of this version at the expense of its predecessors, I 
think it is probably the one which would best convey to the Greekless but dramati- 
cally minded reader of to-day the dramatic qualities of the original. 

NOWELL C. SMITH 


The Dawn of the Human Mind. R. R. Scummpt. Trans. by R. A. S. 
MacAuister. Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d. 


The bibliography of quite recent books attached to this volume is sufficient 
evidence of the keen and growing interest which is taken all over the world in its 
subject. It was bound to be so, as soon as the general doctrine of evolution had 
sunk into the public mind. Quite apart from the validity of the various suggested 
methods of evolution, which have been hotly canvassed since Darwin’s time, it is 
now, and has been for some years, accepted by all competent thinkers who have 
seriously considered the question, that the human mind, with the body which is 
its vehicle or accompaniment, must be traced back through a temporal process to 
simpler and simpler animal forms. If that is admitted, the process becomes in- 
evitably the most fascinating subject of inquiry and speculation. It is nothing less 
than the origin and validity of the governing thing in ourselves, which, on the 
evolutionary theory, is also the crown of the universe as manifested to us by 
science. Nature, as is often said, has become conscious in Man, and the inquiry is 
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as to the genesis of this consciousness. Small wonder that the keenest minds in the 
world are hot upon the quest and that the book before us is one of a multitude 
too great to be numbered. They hail mainly, of course, from the Western world 
and more, it would seem, from Germany, France, and the United States than any- 
where else. In bulk Germany and the United States appear to have done most 
of the work, though in quality England and France may as usual keep their heads 
high. Dr. Schmidt’s book has many strong points in its favour. He is Professor of 
Prehistoric Research at Tiibingen and, though he dedicates his work to the 
‘Pioneers who paved the road to Prehistoric Science in Germany’, he does no 
dishonour to pioneers from any other land. Most of his illustrations are based on 
excavations in southern France and Spain and he is evidently on the best possible 
terms with other inquirers whom his present authorities would ban as non- 
Aryans or at least non-Nordic. These illustrations are the most obviously attrac- 
tive feature in the book. One cannot recall any other book which contains such 
a wealth of them—reproductions of the marvellous wall-paintings, statuettes, 
cave-dwellings, implements which are scattered all over Western Europe, and no 
doubt elsewhere await the pick of the explorer. The bulk of Dr. Schmidt’s con- 
clusions are based on these, though he has also interesting and enlightening passages 
on the evolution of skulls and especially on the rising angle of the forehead in 
primitive men. He suggests even a regular scale by which one might measure the 
mental capacity of the ascending man from 52° to 96°. 

The book, therefore, is rich with pleasure and instruction and yet one must 
add a few words of caution and even of dissent. There is evident in many places 
what one must call a touch of Spengler about the author’s thinking, or at least 
about his statement of it; that is, the readiness to generalize in a vague and 
sometimes even contradictory way about facts which are quite insufficient to 
bear the construction placed upon them or indeed any positive construction 
at all. 

But the pleasantest and most profitable thing in reviewing any book is to point 
out the good things in it, and in the present case these are so numerous that no 
one interested in the subject should have any hesitation in procuring it without 
delay. As a picture book of prehistoric art it is without a rival, and the careful 
criticism of the statuettes, carvings, and wall paintings which it reproduces are 
full of suggestion and artistic feeling. In some cases no doubt the author tends to 
exaggerate from the strength of his admiration, but the admiration itself is a good 
thing because of the extraordinary efflorescence of the artistic sense and the high 
executive skill of these early men. They were in Dr. Schmidt’s view dominated by 
their imagination. Where the scientific or merely accurate vision would discern 
just glowing embers, ‘eidetic’ vision (this is one of Dr. Schmidt’s rather difficult 
word-coinings) sees faces, forms, or bloody fights. And to see the thing in this way 
is to believe in its reality. This is according to Dr. Schmidt the prevailing mental 
characteristic of long ages of prehistoric thought, and it survives in the imagination 
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of the child. It is the essence of magic, and magic, closely allied to religion in this 
view, is the mark of the pre-scientific mind. 

There are two points of value and of wide scope in this theory. The one is the 
side of it which identifies magic with the first animistic or fetichistic beliefs, which 
have been traced by Comte and others as the original source of all religious beliefs, 
Believing the external world to be animated by mind or spirit similar to his own, 
the primitive man proceeds to invoke, placate, or even coerce the inanimate to do 
his will. He does not, of course, reason it out in this elaborate way, and earlier 
writers on primitive thought often erred in attributing to the thinkers something 
like a complete and conscious theory. As Dr. Schmidt quite truly sees, the earliest 
thinkers were spontaneous, quite unself-conscious and only very gradually critical. 
No doubt in time when men find that watering the soil with blood or sticking darts 
into a pictured bison does not in fact and as a rule produce the desired result, he 
will become critical, and science is the result. And science is coming in by a 
hundred channels all the time. But for long ages the man believed, and his belief 
gave him psychological strength. 

The other main line of thought on which Dr. Schmidt is strong and helpful is 
his insistence on the continuity of these early forms of thought in a lower sub- 
conscious or childish stratum in the civilized mind. Here we have another of 
the hard new words—Arigedachtniss—which Professor Macalister after long trial 
decided to render as ‘innate memory’. This is the memory possessed by an in- 
dividual in virtue of his belonging to a species (Art) of living creatures which have 
undergone evolutionary changes. It is the psychical analogue to the physical 
transformations of the embryo which reproduce the main lines of the ancestral 
transformations of the species. The physical are pre-natal; the psychical post- 
natal. In each case the original form persists, transformed or overlaid by the later. 
We have the idea, as Prof. Macalister well reminds us, in Wordsworth’s great ode 
on ‘Intimations of Immortality’, before the anthropologists began to dig it out in 
the primitive man. The poet sublimates his memories: “The soul that rises with 
us, our life’s star, hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar.’ 

On all these grounds the matter and the views offered by Dr. Schmidt are to be 
warmly welcomed. They are a refreshing contrast to the degrading nonsense too 
often served up to us under the name of psycho-analysis. On another side, as 
hinted above, the thoughtful reader will feel a certain perplexity and a decided 
lack. The solid line on which the human mind has ascended from the brutes is 
that built on the accurate study of nature and the development of man’s mental 
and physical powers in modifying it. This must have been continuous from the 
first, and is to be traced in his invention and use of tools, his manipulation of fire, 
and his domestication of animals. Dr. Schmidt by no means denies this, but it 
occupies a very subordinate place and much of it is hardly alluded to at all. The 
general conspectus and balance of the picture are therefore inferior to that given, 
say, in the recent book of Mr. Gordon Childe (Man Makes Himself). But for what 
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Dr. Schmidt gives us we should be truly grateful, and an appreciative word should 
be added for the full and excellent chronological and other diagrams which con- 
cludé the volume. F. S. MARVIN 


A Contemporary of Shakespeare on Phonetics and on the Pronunciation of English 
and Latin. By H. G. Frepter. Oxford University Press. 35. 


The Presidential Address given to the Modern Humanities Research Association 
by Professor Fiedler in 1936 has been reprinted in pamphlet form by the Oxford 
University Press. This is a contribution of some importance to the history of 
English. It describes and discusses The Art of Pronunciation of ‘Robert Robinson, 
Londoner’, who has perhaps some claim to be considered among the most capable 
phoneticians of the seventeenth century at present known. Robinson’s book was 
printed by Nicholas Okes in 1617; the copy now in the Bodleian Library is the 
only one known to be extant. Professor Fiedler first drew attention to it in a letter 
to the Times Literary Supplement in 1919. 

The book consists of two parts: Vox audtenda, a description of the contemporary 
speech-sounds of English (based on his own pronunciation), and of their method of 
production; and Vox videnda, a system of phonetic notation, with a transcription 
of twenty-two lines of Latin verse. Nothing is known of the author beyond what 
can be gathered from his work. The title-page tells us that he was from London; 
his own composition in Latin verse, and his knowledge of musical theory, show 
him to be a man of some education. 

Robinson realizes the importance of the psychological (‘spiritual’) as well as 
the physiological (‘instrumentall’) aspects of speech, and he is a careful observer. 
He knows the true difference between vowel and consonant: ‘vowels have a more 
freer passage of the ayre than consonants in which the breath is more strictly 
hindered’, and some of his descriptions of the formation of consonants in particular 
are excellent, even if those of the vowels are less clear. He enumerates for English 
ten vowels and fifteen consonants, without discriminating between those consonants 
which have the ‘vitall sound’ (i.e. voice) and those which have not. His distinc- 
tion between long and short vowels—that the longer vowels pass through ‘longer 
organes’ than the short—Professor Fiedler takes to imply greater tenseness and 
greater height of the tongue in the long vowels than in the short. The vowel-series 
appears to contain [u, 0, #, ¢, 7], and the corresponding long tense vowels, but this 
part of the book apparently gives no evidence as to the distribution of these sounds. 
It is to be regretted that Robinson chose to give a phonetic transcription of a 
Latin rather than of an English text, but his pronunciation of Latin seems to throw 
some light on his pronunciation of English. Some noteworthy features are his 
use of the symbol which pretty certainly represents [i] in the Latin words nomen, 
solum, quoque, modo, Roman, &c.; of the symbol for [f{] in such words as propitio, 
ratione, liceat; of iw in ubique, ducit, tenuis, &c.; of [e] after [w] in quando; of a 
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diphthong (¢) for Latin 7 in licet, mihi, vires, qui, &c. It might be expected that 
he would use, for the vowel in velox, me, Nero, the symbol for the vowel made in the 
position nearest to the ‘outmost part of the roofe’ (i.e. [i]); instead, for this and 
for the stem-vowel of czlos, przstat, &c., he uses the symbol which would seem to be 
[é]. Professor Fiedler takes this fact to mean that Middle English [é] had not yet 
been raised to [i]—which is difficult to believe in the face of much evidence to the 
contrary from other sources. It may be noted that Robinson’s symbol for [i] is 
not used in his transcription except in the diphthong ¢? (for 7). 

Professor Fiedler’s paper includes a facsimile of Robinson’s phonetic text, and 
also a transliteration of this into modern phonetic symbols. Robinson’s work 
affords some useful corroborative evidence for the pronunciation of the early 
seventeenth century, and is well worth the trouble that Professor Fiedler has taken 
in its interpretation. MARY S. SERJEANTSON 


France. A Bird’s-Eye View. By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. Heffer. 1s. 


‘To understand is one of the master passions of the French’, so writes in italics 
Dr. Cloudesley Brereton in his bird’s-eye view of France. He seems to have him- 
self caught the disease. Very few people understand the French as thoroughly and 
wisely as he does. His brief survey of French history admirably reveals not only a 
knowledge of facts but an understanding that effects the most sagacious inter- 
pretation. It shows an extreme familiarity with French life, manners, and customs, 
with the political institutions and the history of the country, with its literature and 
art, its educational system and its religious life, its science and its philosophy. 

Dr. Brereton has succeeded in giving the reader an adequate idea ‘of the genius 
of a hardworking, cheerful, amiable, keen-witted, polished, social, artistic, and, 
at bottom, spiritually-minded people’, whom personally he has found of perennial 
interest and fascination. 

In the present state of the world, the leaders of both the English and the French 
peoples go about saying that liberty can only be saved by the union of the two 
oldest democracies in Europe. But any entente between two nations can only find 
a durable basis ‘in a mutual understanding and appreciation by each nation of the 
character and good points of the other’. Dr. Brereton’s little book goes far to 
fulfilling that aim, and there is more wit and wisdom in that little masterpiece 
than in many a more portentous work. I wish every English schoolboy and school- 
girl could read it. HENRY D. DAVRAY 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Modern English Literature, 1798-1935. A. J. Wyatr and Henry Cray. 
University Tutorial Press. 5s. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. 


This book is one of the few of its kind which succeed in presenting the voluminous 
story of modern English literature in a concise and readable form, without com- 
mitting flagrant sins of omission. 

For the second edition three new chapters have been added, by Dr. E. R. 
Reynolds, dealing with the poetry, fiction, and drama of the post-war period. In 
the limited space available it is not, of course, possible to provide more than a 
general framework to be filled in by detailed study and exploration of the literature 
itself, but even so there are occasional opportunities for criticism of a more original 
and stimulating kind than would be expected. In the discussion of T. S. Eliot’s 
The Waste Land, for instance, an illuminating footnote compares the concentrated 
erudition of this poem with that of George Eliot’s novel Romola. Equally suggestive 
parallels are drawn between the dramatists Noel Coward and Farquhar, and be- 
tween Somerset Maugham and Congreve. One fault has, however, been over- 
looked in the revision of the earlier chapters—there is far too much quotation of 
other critics’ opinions. 


Teaching Poetry. Compiled by the Society for Teachers of — Oxford 
University Press. 5s. 


‘A poetic line is not one which contains a fine idea, but one in which thought is 
incarnated in words.’ This quotation from Wordsworth indicates the view of 
poetry expounded in the Introduction to this book. Appreciation of a poem does 
not consist merely in intellectual comprehension, but rather in the vitalizing 
effects of a rare imaginative experience. Thus poetry cannot really be taught at all, 
in the ordinary sense; the teacher can only create the conditions in which the poem 
may have its fullest significance for the pupil reading it. Learning by heart, 
except under conditions where constraint is eliminated, should therefore be 
replaced by exercises in creative work receiving their stimulus from the poem 
studied. 

As illustration of these precepts model lessons suitable for children of four 
different ‘age-groups’ between eleven and sixteen are given, consisting of selected 
poems annotated with detailed suggestions as to the method to be followed. 
Poems on the same subject are compared, and the inclusion of Blake’s “The Tiger’ 
under two different ‘age-groups’ indicates that the same poem is to be treated in 
different ways according to the capacity of response; 

A noble defence of the educational value of poetry is given in the Epilogue. 
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The Poet’s Path. Compiled by E. W. Parker, M.C. With a Foreword by 
P. Gurrey, B.A., Ph.D. Longmans, Green & Co. Parts I and II. 
10d. each. 


This small anthology for children provides a rich and varied selection of poems 
ranging from the laconic narrative of the anonymous ballad to the fantasy of 
Walter de la Mare, from the patriotic fervour of Cowper’s ‘Boadicea’ to the gentle 
sadness of Kingsley’s ‘When all the world is young’. It is a school book which can 
also be read for pleasure. 


Twenty-Four Lessons in Elocution. ‘Transcribed as actually delivered, by 
James BERNARD. Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 5s. 


These lectures provide a complete course of graduated instruction in breath 
control, voice development, analysis of speech sounds, and the principles underlying 
the art of vocal expression, by a teacher in the Royal Manchester College of Music. 
There is a racy foreword by Mr. Robert Donat. 

As Mr. Bernard points out, preaching, lecturing, acting, and singing are all 
extremely healthy vocations, whose followers are classified in Insurance Tables 
as good lives. Even outside these vocations there are few who would not receive 
benefit, in their public or private speaking, from a patient study of these lessons. 
Mr. Bernard recognizes, however, that there are inevitable limitations besetting 
any attempt to teach elocution in any other way than by the imitation of actual 
examples of fine speech. The book will therefore be most valuable in the hands of 
a teacher, and for this purpose it can be thoroughly recommended. 


English Essentials in One Year. HANDEL SmirH. Allman & Son, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


There can be no juster recommendation of this book than that given in the 
preface by Dr. P. B. Ballard, in which the author is coupled with Professor Otto 
Jespersen in having brought to the study of the English language a vitality and 
a freshness wholly lacking in the ordinary mode of attack. 

Mr. Handel Smith’s object has been to discard the outward heritage of Latinity 
with which the traditional grammar is still burdened, and to build up a new 
system based upon simplicity and logic alone. 

The result should certainly be given a trial in all schools where up-to-date 
methods are welcome. 


A Basic Phonetic Reader. Proressor A. Ltoyp James. Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
3s. 6d. ; 


This reader will be of interest not only to foreign students who wish to learn an 
‘international’ language as easily as possible, but to all teachers, scholars, and 
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philosophers who care to know how much can be expressed in a language of only 
850 words, without either baldness or circumlocution. A score or so of short stories 
and articles have been translated into Basic English, with ordinary spelling on the 
right-hand and phonetic spelling on the left-hand page. There is a stimulating 
introduction on Pronunciation, followed by examples of open and stopped sounds 
for practice purposes. 


Masterpieces of English. Edited by G. S. Dicxson. Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 
10d. each. 


This is an excellently produced series of classics, containing short biographical 
notes on and portraits of the authors represented, and a minimum of explanatory 
footnotes in the text. The following books are at present available in this series 
and others are shortly to be published. 


Macaulay’s England in 1685. 

Goldsmith’s The Citizen of the World. 
Izaak Walton’s Lives of Wotton and Herbert. 
Gibbon’s The Sack of Rome. 

Burke’s Conciliation with America. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Gilbert White’s Natural History of Selborne. 


THE USE OF POETRY IN TEACHING 


COMPOSITION 
By EMILY TAYLOR 


Many are original minds which do not think it—they are led away by Custom. 
KEATS to REYNOLDS, February 1818 


T has always seemed to me that a much greater use should be made of poetry 

in the teaching of composition. Who does not know the misery of writing an 
English essay out of the blue? And if you have listened intelligently to comments 
on the art, how you will be troubled by a host of vague abstractions, going under 
the name of style. The poet is of all persons most fitted to show children how to 
write, and, further, he will do what is more invigorating, quicken or create the 
desire. 
What I wish to advocate is that children be given a whole series of essays to 
write, following upon a study of individual poems. The common climax in a lesson 
devoted to poetry is still too often to commit it to memory, not infrequently dim- 
ming the lustre and destroying the love. Sir Leslie Stephen once said, ‘I believe 
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in poetry which learns itself by heart.’ Can we not leave the poet to create the 
longing to remember, whilst we devote ourselves to the more appropriate task of 
applying some of the lessons learned, and looking out upon the world of things 
with eyes newly awakened, and feelings freshly stirred? What the children of our 
age especially need, surrounded as they are by books, is more guidance in the use of 
reading. To quote Samuel Butler: ‘Knowledge is power.’ Yes, but it must be 
practical knowledge. There is nothing less powerful than knowledge unattached 
and incapable of application—the rule should be never to learn a thing until one 
is pretty sure one wants it, or that one will want it before long so badly as not to be 
able to get on without it. 

Poetry is more stimulating to the young than prose for a variety of reasons. 
Beauty of detail which the child can appreciate, and which most frequently is all 
that it can achieve, is there more prevalent; beauty of word, phrase, and figure. 
Each poem is a little unity wherein the child can be trained to see the successive 
stages of a thought resulting in one focal impression, and among the poems of 
just the right texture and length for the purpose is a great wealth of material, 
illustrative of technique and subject. 

Many intelligent children in our elementary and secondary schools suffer from 
all sorts of restraints which, though common to their age, flourish most hardily 
in a narrow environment. The fear of being emotional, the instinct to imitate and 
be proper, can be in their small world a most repressive force. Every teacher of 
English knows what a hindrance to free expression is the fear of saying what one 
thinks, of showing what one feels. What is living is barely allowed to breathe, 
and what might live lacks sun and rain and air to bring it to birth. How much 
more alive one is after enjoying a society sensitive to the beauty of sight and sound, 
or deeply curious concerning men and the facts of life. The flower of this fine 
company is the poet, and alone among them, akin to the child. In his work can 
be found the most personal of all writing, of greatest power to illuminate the 
growing spirit, and to liberate it from custom and fear. But to study and recite 
poetry will not rid the child of fear; very probably it may, by these very means, 
maintain or develop a superstitious attitude towards what it deems the most 
esoteric of all arts. The study of poetry must be brought into relation with the 
child’s own creative effort. 

It may be of interest to describe an experiment where these ideas were put to the 
test. The time at my disposal was unfortunately brief, but it seemed to me that the 
results showed that essay writing, following upon a study of poetry, was very much 
worth while. The class, which was chosen from an elementary school, was one of 
twenty-four children, aged ten, with one or two exceptions, not above average 
intelligence. Each poem selected was in the nature of an experiment, and they 
all varied considerably in difficulty. Many another choice or group would have 
served a similar purpose. 


We began by being thrown on our own resources in the writing of letters. Two 
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of these possessed charm, one prompted by a sense of wonder, and the other by a 
note of sincere affection. The remainder showed nothing beyond a keen interest 
in story books and in the approaching fifth of November. 

We then studied W. Bliss Carman’s “The Joys of the Road’, noting all the pleasures 
which he found in sight and sound and scent and feeling, after which we made a 
list of things which we ourselves liked to see and hear and smell, and even to hope 
for. We decided to be very particular people, and, like the poet, show not only 
what we liked, but at what certain moment we liked it, and just how and why. 
I have often felt, when teaching English to pupils much older, that what they needed 
first of all was to be given a sense of the object. Your faculties may be quite good 
but, without a constant stimulus to respond to the world of form and colour and 
harmony around you, you may never be aware of it as you ought. In a manner 
then, as we compiled our lists, we lived with the poet, having something to tell 
him of the joys which surrounded our lives in our town in late October. 

Now alert and alive, we were ready for dreaming of the most strenuous kind, and 
our escape into the realm of the imagination was effected through De la Mare’s 
‘Suppose and Suppose——’ and Wilfrid Gibson’s ‘Ice-Cart’. There, we were 
watchful for details significant of the same bright attitude of mind of our first poet, 
and which we were trying to cultivate in ourselves. We were also fascinated by the 
beginning and the ending, and all the various stages of thought and feeling, and 
when we indulged in our own day dreaming, some of the triumphs of the poet were 
ours too. There was the same sensitiveness to objects: ‘the dimple of a petal, the 
crackling of a fire’, and wherever we went, whether into the earth or sea or sky, or 
into Kent to pick hops for beer, or across the Sahara on the back of a camel, we 
were very knowing in the means of escape and return. The children were alto- 
gether captivated by the idea of the circular journey in each of these poems, and 
employed it later with suitable effect. Here is an example from the same set of 
essays: ‘I was sitting by the fire when I chanced to look out and see the moon 
shining behind the trees.’ Then appeared suddenly a fairy coach and, following 
upon that, sundry strange happenings and, finally, ‘it disappeared as quickly as 
it had come, and I found myself sitting in the chair by the fire; only the moon had 
moved farther round’. Had this child been older, one might have suspected here 
an echo of Elia. 

With eyes and ears open, and our imaginations a little more trained, we were 
prepared to surrender ourselves to the experiences of life immediately around. For 
this purpose Martin Armstrong’s ‘Miss Thompson goes shopping’ was chosen, 
after enjoying which we visited two at least of the following shops, and described 
the adventure: the grocer’s, the cake shop, the cobbler’s, the fruit shop, and the 
pork butcher. Like Mr. Armstrong, the children humanized their subject. There 
was sympathy for the old cobbler, intermingled with fun for the poor mother 
placed in dilemmas before the counter. The pacing of the main thoroughfare 
during shopping hours was realized as a social act. There seemed to me to be a 
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delicate observation in children of ten, who could note on going into a fruit shop 
‘the patterned skins of onions’. 

Our next exercise was a more purely intellectual one, the play of fancy. I have 
often noted the delight which children take in anything of small proportions, 
which is appropriately expressed in Herrick’s ‘Oberon’s Feast’. Here I departed 
from my usual custom of making the approach through modern poetry, which the 
child is so much readier to appreciate. The mauling of the classics which proceeds 
continuously in our schools is a thing to shudder at, no other art but literature 
being so cheapened. I would give much to have discovered Shakespeare for myself. 

After studying Herrick we transported ourselves into one of the tiniest of worlds, 
and described a room within a fairy’s cottage. We still remembered what we had 
learned on a previous occasion of beginnings and endings. Here is one method 
of departure: ‘One day as I was sitting in an arbour in the garden, reading a 
fairy story, my head began to nod. The next moment I found myself walking in 
what seemed a green forest. To my surprise I found that the forest was but a 
meadow of tall juicy grass, and I was about 2} inches high. It began to rain and 
each drop was a bucketful. Then after wandering about and finding no shelter 
from the grass, a bee flew by— ; while this also is a very good conclusion for a young 
child, especially so, as it is written in relation to the opening sentence, ‘just then 
the room changed into the meadow, while the fairy’s song became the babbling of 
the brook’. 

For their imagery the children were much indebted to Herrick, inspired by him 
and not slavishly imitative. We had for a bed, ‘a crinkley boat-shaped lettuce 
leaf’, for a pillow, ‘a little bit of swandown, the size of a thimble’, rose and lily 
petals appropiately curved at the top, for sheet and blanket. Carpets were made 
of pollen and the walls painted with the juice of a poppy. 

Poetry, as our late Laureate said, is above all suggestive of a spiritual experience. 
The next step was to persuade the children, by means of it, to give voice to their 
own aspirations, or the aspirations of others with whom they might be in sympathy. 
We found an example of this in Laurence Binyon’s ‘John Winter’. Here, too, was 
something new, feelings revealed by means of looks or actions, and this one or two 
of us sought to convey in our own essays. Among the children’s desires were the 
natural ones of wanting to be a tram conductor or to have a baby to tend, the very 
practical ones of wanting to be a teacher, a dressmaker, or a nurse; the more 
romantic ones of seeing London Town, of going off with the gipsies, or merely 
disappearing ‘over the hills and far away’. All these facts it is very desirable for a 
teacher to know, and under the stimulus of a poem may be more fervently con- 
ceived, and unselfconsciously expressed. 

I will now quote one essay in its entirety, as it is illustrative of some points to 
which I have not yet made reference: 

‘Tommy Atkins was a time expired soldier. He was out of work and could not get it, 
however hard he tried. Sitting in the house one day, he heard a rag-man blowing a 
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familiar army call on a battered old bugle in the back lane. As the call was repeated, it 
brought back recollections: the tramp of marching feet, the smell of the East, the chaff 
of his old friends. 

‘Quietly he wrote a little note of farewell to all his friends. That night he dropped it 
into the letter box, then disappeared into the darkness. 

‘If his friends had been able to see into the future, they would have seen Tommy on a 
troop ship, drinking in the delights of the Suez Canal on his way to India.’ 


The very obvious mistakes are easily rectified and the young author will soon 
grow out of making them. But, among children’s essays, this is unusual, in that it 
merits consideration as a piece of sound. Note the alliteration in 7, 5, and / in the 
first paragraph, and in significant places, ‘blowing—a call—on a bugle: ‘As the 
call was repeated it brought back recollections.’ This is followed by assonances 
interlaced—tramp-—chaff; feet-fast; smell—friend with contrasting alliteration in ¢ 
and f. 

Alliteration in f and d is again employed in the telling phrases of the next 
paragraph while, in the last, we have ‘friends seeing into the future—Tommy on a 
troop ship, drinking in delights—’ 

I am not about to say that this is all conscious, but I am quite sure that in a great 
measure it is. In our first lesson when I was engaged upon the meaning of a 


difficult couplet: 
The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace 


I found that my class was altogether diverted by the sound. They pointed out 
some of the resemblances and contrasts, in vowels and consonants, although they 
did not know of the labels under which such things go. In each successive essay 
I noticed an increasing sensitiveness to sound. This was a turn given to events for 
which they and the poet were responsible, myself playing a negligible part. 

There were other features of this essay which were common to many. It was my 
habit to single out any felicitous phrases or sentences giving ever so small a hint 
of sympathy with the world of nature and man. In this way the children learned 
from each other. Their own ideas had a habit of reappearing, often put to better 
use, and it is just possible that a thought for the unemployed and a delight in 
soldiers marching may have been so prompted. One further fact remains to be 
noted. Consider the manner in which the child plunges into the subject and moves 
swiftly to the conclusion. Here he stands on common ground with the poet, as in 
this respect children always do. 

I had intended my course to end at this point but, finding myself with two more 
opportunities, I used them for ideas of whose practical value I was doubtful, and 
which must be considered in the nature of an appendix. On the first of these 
occasions we used Edwin Muir’s ‘Horses’. Here again the children made a fresh 
discovery for themselves that when he wished to describe ploughing as it appeared 
to him when a child, he told us, not exactly what it was, but what it was like. We 
then described the road mending which was in progress near the school, trying to 
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convey some of the glamour by means somewhat the same. On the last occasion 
as a reward for all our industry, we revelled in sheer nonsense: ‘The Pobble who 
has no toes.’ No comment was made, after which one child wrote: 


THE GIGGLEWIT 

Once in a bough of the Unbranched Tree there lived a Gigglewit who was always 
singing. The Gigglewit had enormous eyes of which his mother was very proud, for she 
often said, ‘Never blink your eyes or something dreadful will happen to you, my son.’ 
So he never once blinked his eyes. 

One day as he was singing a ribbity-bubbly song, a Fishbirdanimal flashed by, and 
so caused the Gigglewit to blink, because of the draught it made. 

Weary of singing the ribbity-bubbly song, the Gigglewit started off for home. As he 
walked along, he felt something heavy on his tail, and looking in that direction, found 
that there, on the tip of his tail, was a queer looking head. He wriggled this way, and 
ran that way, but still the head would not come off, so he went sadly home. 

His mother was very unhappy when she knew that he had blinked, but soon cheered 
up when she discovered that now he had two pairs of eyes, and was prouder than ever. 


Is it not possible that the Gigglewit gave its author as much pleasure as the 
Pobble? 

Our last act was to write letters under exactly the same conditions as when we 
set out. It is always a hazardous and doubtful proceeding to attempt to measure 
the growth of the mind and, after so brief a course as the one described, any 
estimate may seem an impertinence. But a comparison between the two sets of 
letters did suggest strikingly that the authors had conceived a new passion for the 
external world. I have already referred to my habit of putting a mark in the 
margin against any sign of the increased sensitiveness which we all desired, any 
thing which revealed a capacity to see things as they really are; for it is this which 
supplies the strongest impulse for spontaneous expression. In the nineteen letters 
presented I found fifty such places, quite well distributed. The other fact which 
emerged was the great love of essay writing which these children displayed. This, 
I believe, was either conceived or increased by the new delight which they found 
in the music of words, in the coining of names for which these exercises gave 
frequent opportunity, and in the adoption of the mood so often suggested by the 
poem. Further, a new significance had been given to small happenings and a new 
sense had been gained of abstract qualities. These are much easier to see in poetry 
than in prose and more keenly realized when you have applied the discovery to the 
world, without and within. 

Nothing is so quickening in its effect as poetry, nor is there such another be- 
getter of enthusiasm. Literature breeds literature, as we know from the great 
examples of Marlowe, Milton, and Keats. What I want to plead for is that we 
make a more practical application of this knowledge. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

Wide publicity has been given, by reviewers and others, to those passages in 
Sir John Squire’s book, The Honeysuckle and the Bee, dealing with the last years of that 
great Englishman, humanist, and man of letters, George Saintsbury. 

The suggestion that those years were spent ‘in a basement’ has already been de- 
molished by a letter to The Times from Miss Margaret Lodge; but I have not seen any 
repudiation of the statement that Saintsbury retired to that (quite imaginary) base- 
ment ‘with very little money, and doctor’s orders to drink nothing but champagne’. 

It is not the wont of the University of Edinburgh to leave her Regius Professors to 
die in indigence; and ‘penury’ was not added to ‘age, ache’, and (metaphorical) 
‘imprisonment’ among the hardships suffered by the most illustrious of them all. 
Over and above his professorial pension, Saintsbury had a modest but hardly con- 
temptible private fortune sworn for probate at upwards of £15,000. 

For the benefit of those who did not see Miss Lodge’s letter I may add that of the 
suite of three rooms looking out on Royal Crescent the first and largest, where 
passers-by could, by glancing up, see the picturesque, skull-capped figure seated 
at a chaotic writing table, was above the street-level; the second, his dining-room, 
was flush with the paved forecourt; and the third (more seldom used), though 
reached by a short flight of steps, was in no sense of the word a ‘basement’. This 
last was the room called by Saintsbury himself ‘the Brown Study of the Blue 
Devils’. The room at the back of the house, where he died, was, like the big 
library-sitting-room, above street-level. 

The prohibition of all drinks other than champagne cannot have been absolute. 
Saintsbury wrote joyfully to me in 1926 that his doctor had allowed him to return 
to ‘that excellent creature, beer’; and though it is true that when I lunched with 
him he usually followed Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu’s ‘chicken and champagne’ 
formula, I have seen him drink whisky-and-soda, and, on one occasion at least, 
Danziges Goldwasser. 

Obviously Sir John Squire cannot have intended to create and perpetuate an 
impression that George Saintsbury ended his days in bleak and tenebrous poverty. 
He may have been misled by the outward shabbiness of the Royal Crescent 
environment, just as the fact that, like many old Bath houses, the southernmost 
house is built on several levels may have produced on his memory the image of a 
basement. I hope he will forgive me for this letter. It will be understood by those 
friends of Saintsbury’s last years who, like myself, ‘did indeed love the man, and 
do honour his memory, this side idolatry, as much as any’. 

Yours faithfully, 


> 
21 Emperor’s Gate Dorotuy MARGARET STUART 


S.W. 9. 
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To the Editor of English. 


Dear Sir, 

I have been greatly interested in the recent play productions at Sloane School, 
Chelsea, for these must rank among the most original interpretations of Shake- 
speare ever staged in a school. 

A remark by The Times critic emboldens me to offer suggestions which 
might receive the support of the Association. “There is no revolving stage in 
Hortensia Road’ we are told, almost as though revolving stages were a usual 
feature of both school halls and professional theatres! Nevertheless the implication 
calls for further thought: Why must our school activities be hampered by that 
quadrangular monstrosity that is still commonly built as an assembly hall? A 
colleague tells me that a majority of the architects are of elderly habit, and that 
their latest memories are of Old Boys’ dances. Certainly it would appear that few 
other educational uses have been considered. Indeed, for all normal purposes, 
including speech days and similar mass assemblies, such halls are very ill adapted, 
and in many of them the production of a play is almost a physical impossibility. 

It is hardly necessary for me to enlarge on facts which are familiar to all. I will 
conclude with two suggestions which, if supported by the English Association and 
by the various teaching associations, might help towards the gradual elimination 
of that relic of an earlier age—the medieval type of school hall: 


I. Whenever this Association hears of the rebuilding of old, or the erection of 
new schools, it might venture to invite the authorities to consider the provision 
of a type of hall designed to meet modern educational needs. 


II. On suitable occasions the Association might approach the more important 
education authorities with a view to ascertaining whether it would be possible for 
them to build a small theatre, say, of a type similar to that of the Everyman, 
Hampstead, which could be loaned to the schools as required. The availability of 
such a theatre would prove an exceedingly desirable stimulus to the study of 
spoken English and of our dramatic literature. 


Yours faithfully, 
Berrylands College, SYLVESTER SAVIGEAR 
Tolworth. 
To the Editor of English. 
Sir, 


I beg to be allowed to describe briefly an experiment which is in the making for 
organizing verse-speaking and drama in public houses and in which the Executive 
Committee of the English Association has already expressed interest. It may be 
asked whether there is a future for such entertainments in public houses. But those 
who are responsible for the experiment are not afraid of aiming high. They believe 
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that the powers of appreciation in even the less educated may easily be under- 
rated. 

The experiment has more than a literary purpose. All over England licensed 
houses and inns are being steadily improved and some of them, particularly on new 
housing estates, have large rooms or halls which have not yet found their proper 
uses. The experiment, therefore, is to be regarded as part of a process to civilize the 
public house and not to leave it deliberately, as some well-meaning people would 
wish it to be left, in disrepute in the desperate hope that some day it may perish 
of disgrace. The true method of reform was recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sion on Licensing five years ago when they pointed out that conduct invariably 
conforms to environment, and that the emphasis should be not merely on drinking 
but also on food and recreation. 

I appeal to those who are practised, or interested, in verse-speaking to help in the 
experiment. They might put themselves in touch with the Committee for Verse- 
Speaking, Room 167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 1. This is a case in 
which a readiness to help ought to be expressed if the supply is to be guaranteed. 
The experiment will be inaugurated on June 24th in some public house yet to be 
chosen, when the Oxford University Dramatic Society will present Twelfth Night. 
No doubt. subsequent entertainments, for some time at all events, will have to 
be on much more modest lines, probably without any of the accessories of the 
theatre. There does seem however to be an opportunity for spreading on these 
lines a taste for good literature and at the same time raising the standard of public 
houses in accordance with modern policy. 

Yours faithfully, 
St. Stephen’s House, j. B. Arxins 
Victoria Embankment, 
S.W. I. 


On Thursday, 24 June, the O.U.D.S. gave a delightful performance of Twelfth 
Night at the Downham Tavern, Downham Housing Estate, S.E. The play was 
seen by an audience numbering nearly 1,000, and before the curtain went up the 
Poet Laureate, in a most interesting speech, gave his blessing and encouragement 
to the aims of the sponsors of the movement, so ‘the experiment’, which is the subject 
of this letter, has been given a magnificent start.—Ed. 


A Correspondent writes: 


Lord Ponsonby may be right in stating that Archbishop Herring’s house in 
Kensington Square is ‘long since demolished’, but must we reject the evidence of 
the tablet over the door of the house in the extreme south-eastern corner of the 
Square, which claims the Archbishop, as well as Hortense Mancini and Talley- 
rand, among its former inhabitants? 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL DINNER 


Held at the Holborn Restaurant, London, on Friday, Fune 18, 1937 
The Rev. DR. W. R. INGE, K.C.V.O., D.D., President, in the Chair 





DR. W. R. INGE: It is a very proper thing that a Society devoted to the study of 
English should celebrate its existence by an Annual Dinner. It is our traditional 
way of showing our sympathy with any cause, no matter what. It is by far the 
best way of keeping a Society together. We do not all like to come to a lecture 
or to attend Committee Meetings, but we all like to dine. 

Among other advantages it gives the Association the opportunity of inviting a 
certain number of distinguished guests, whom we hope to interest in the work of 
the Society; and to-day I have the privilege of proposing the toast of The Guests, 
and coupling with the toast the names of three very distinguished visitors who have 
honoured us to-night. 

The first of these is Mr. Philip Guedalla, whose historical works and historical 
biographies we have all read with delight. It is no small achievement to make even 
heavy, frock-coated Victorian statesmen skip and sparkle in the way that he does. 
Mr. Guedalla, after being President of the Oxford Union, at one time thought of 
going into Parliament as a Liberal. But literature has gained what politics have 
lost, and it is perhaps worth remarking that while the politician can seldom alter 
the future, and when he does it is generally for the worse, the historian has a privi- 
lege which is not claimed even by the Deity—he can always alter the past, vastly 
improving it on the present. 

The second of our three illustrious guests is Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, whom I 
welcome as an old Etonian. I read with great pleasure the reviews that he writes 
very frequently in the Sunday Times. 

The third of our distinguished guests is Miss Ann Bridge. She has made us 
acquainted with Pekin and with Illyria, and now I hear she is going to explore 
in the company of her distinguished husband a new country, a rather disturbed 
country, a rather lurid country, Mexico. It will be very interesting to know what 
kind of a novel she proposes about that country. 

Dr. Inge then proposed the toast of the guests. 


MR. PHILIP GUEDALLA: It is a great privilege to stand here as one of the guests 
of the English Association, and I feel that privilege is vastly increased by the cir- 
cumstances of having one’s health proposed by Dr. Inge. I had the pleasure of 
listening to his Presidential Address this afternoon, in company with most of those 
here present. I feel that he stretches a point in proposing the health of any one 
who is writing in the English language but who has omitted the necessary precau- 
tion of dying, which, of course, converts one’s writing automatically into a classic. 
I am not sure within which area of his condemnation my own work falls. 
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I never realized, until I took part in the proceedings this afternoon and enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to the President’s brilliant address, how magnificently 
English the English Association is. What he said about the course of English 
letters left on my mind a vague sense of England and English authors surrounded 
by depraved amd predatory foreigners, whose corrupting influences from time to 
time washed in on this happy island: but if I value—and, believe me, I do not 
undervalue—the privilege of being the first to reply for this toast, it is a still 
greater privilege to be allowed to reply to it on behalf of my fellow guests. The 
reason for their presence as guests here is perfectly obvious. My old friend, Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy, we all respect as the only critic who can read as well as 
write. And, of course, Mrs. O’Malley practises under another name, with that 
peculiar avoidance of the confession of matrimony which seems to haunt the minds 
of gifted novelists. 

So far as my own presence is concerned, I find it harder to account for it, and 
indeed your Chairman made no attempt to explain it, because my own practice 
is with one of the branches of prose composition whose connexions with literature 
have to be almost furtive. Historians generally regard Parnassus as a kind of red- 
light district; they must not be detected in the act of trying to write as good 
English prose as their limited education and vocabulary permits them to write. 
And yet I always thought that that was a very mistaken view. In my humble 
judgement those who write history owe it to their readers to write as well as they 
possibly can. For good writing means that you are readable; and, if you have any- 
thing to say, it is worth while being read, and it is your duty to make it as acces- 
sible and as easily read as you can. 

The world that we live in is going through rather a bad phase. It preserves its 
sanity, in so far as it does preserve its sanity, with a certain amount of difficulty. 
The history of the world began quite a long time ago, and the duty of the historian 
is to form a very humble part, a very humble cell, in mankind’s collective memory 
of itself. That is the duty that history has got to perform, and if it is going to per- 
form that duty to any purpose, if it is going to be read, it has to be readable; 
and, to be readable, it has to be well written; and, if it is to be well written, it has to 
be written not by deserving persons with a card index and a Ph.D., but by people 
who know the English language. 

I do not think there was ever a heavier burden laid on all of us who write, 
whether it is history or anything else, than is laid on writers at this time. 

All that our President said on freedom this afternoon struck a very deep and a 
very sympathetic echo in the minds of all of us. If you are going to preserve freedom, 
it seems to me that those of us who write are almost the last weapon that is left 
in the hands of the ordinary man, and it is perhaps well to remember that the 
best sword is the sword with an edge on it and that mockery is something that can 
be used against solemn and uncertifiable lunatics even in the highest places. 





MISS ANN BRIDGE: I have once before been to a Dinner of this Association. It 
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was a great many years ago, and I believe that Mr. Baldwin was then your Presi- 
dent. Be that as it may, he made a speech, and he made a very good speech 
which I have always remembered, on the heritage which English literature con- 
fers on the Englishman, and particularly on the countrybred Englishman. 

That is a happy memory of one of these Dinners, but I am particularly honoured 
to be invited as a guest to a Dinner of the English Association because, if I may 
venture to say so to its face, I have the greatest possible respect for the aims and 
objects of the Association. A Society which has for its avowed intention the foster- 
ing of an interest in and care for the English language and English letters seems to 
me to be deserving of all respect, and never more so than at the present moment, 
when the English language is menaced by a variety of foes, open and concealed. 

I propose to run lightly through these foes. I wish the Association could as 
lightly dispose of them. The cinema pours into the ears of the population of this 
country a picturesque but an alien and cacophonous version of the American 
- branch of our idiom. 

Those who live in a village can mark for themselves what the ‘talkies’ are 
doing to the speech of rural England, changing its forcible simplicity and variety 
into a homogeneous sub-American compound. 

Then there is the B.B.C. The B.B.C. would hate to be called the foe of the 
English language, but it is my considered opinion that it is one of its more serious 
foes. It is not only that they interfere most arbitrarily with the pronunciation of 
our place and street names but, in those astonishing pronunciation lists of theirs, 
they do a thing which I gravely resent: they seek through their announcers and 
controlled speakers to water down the cultivated pronunciation of cultivated 
English people to what I might call the Lowest Common Denominator of middle- 
class speech. 

I think variety of idiom and pronunciation makes a language rich, expressive, 
and amusing, and that such a tendency should be fostered and not checked. 

Then there is another menace to the English tongue, one which is generally 
overlooked because the whole of the public does not come up against it, and that 
is scientific English. The learned men who write scientific books are very wicked 
or very lazy. Their language is the most turgid, ugly, uncomfortable stuff that 
you can imagine. For a long time in my simplicity I believed this was inevitable. 
I believed it was impossible to write otherwise on technical subjects. But then I 
found that Mr. Maynard Keynes and Mr. Bertrand Russell, both of whom admit- 
tedly know quite a lot about their respective subjects, could write books reason- 
ably technical in language which I could not only understand perfectly well 
myself but could also enjoy for their smooth-flowing, lucid, shapely sentences, clear, 
compact, and full of meaning. 

Finally there is the Press. Here I notice a curious double tendency at work. 
On the whole the standard of English journalism has risen out of all recognition 
during the last twenty years. I think it has become so good that it is driving many 
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novelists out of business. But the search for snappy headlines and the persistent 
sensation-mongering are introducing a host of quite horrible sub-American 
expressions into our newspapers and through them into common speech. 

When I inveigh against slovenly, alien, or ugly English, it frequently happens that 
some one rises up and says, ‘What does it matter?’ That is a question which one must 
be prepared, I think, to answer. I am prepared to answer it. Apart from the fact 
of beauty being very generally held to be a better thing than ugliness, and accuracy 
a more valuable thing than inaccuracy, there is this to be said. Language is a 
means, the only means apart from pictures and music, by which we express and 
exchange ideas. Therefore it has its effect on ideas, on their delicacy and sharp- 

‘ness, and flexibility and appropriateness. 

We are threatened in England to-day with a tendency towards a uniform and 
machine-made language, without those amusing varieties and subtleties and idio- 
syncrasies which used to be ours. But machine-made language leads to machine- 
made thought. That is why it is important to preserve one’s English. 


MR. DESMOND MacCARTHY, who proposed the toast of the English Association, 
after referring to the Report for the Year and the increase in new members, said 
he was impressed with a sense of the authority of the Association as shown in the 
surprising sale of the books which it publishes. For example, of that anthology 
Poems of To-day actually half a million copies have been sold, and he could not 
think of any literary man alive to-day whose name could command such a success. 
Passing on to speak of the aims of the Association he said one of them was to uphold 
the standard of English writing and speech, and another to contribute to English 
scholarship and research. 

Culture, he remarked, is a very delicate thing—a very precarious thing. It is 
a bubble, and even a quiver in civilization will destroy it, and it is only sustained 
by the breath of admiration and tradition. That is why this Association is so 
important. 

We live in days when reverence is inclined to be thought of as the duffer’s 
virtue, in days therefore extremely dangerous to culture. Thus that corruption 
of reverence, snobbishness, is not without its value at such a time as this. He 
thought it very much better slavishly to take for granted the merits of great names, 
great books, than independently to depreciate them. 


DR. F. Ss. BOAS: I think the only reason why I have been asked to rise to-night, 
when there are so many younger and more active representatives, is that I am 
probably one of the few people in the room who was a member of the Association 
when it was founded thirty years ago. 

During those thirty years—more crowded with events than any other in the 
world’s history—with wars—revolutions—the triumphs of science in the aero- 
plane, wireless, and the cinema—we have passed from a static to a mechanized 
world, and the English Association has had to try and move with the times. Our 
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aims and activities have expanded. Instead of 1s. 6d. suppers we now feast 
sumptuously in marble halls. Instead of tea we now meet to drink sherry in the 
afternoon, and I only wish Professor George Saintsbury, an equal authority on 
literature and on wine, were still with us to give his blessing to those sherry parties 
and tell us whether the wine we drink is a good one. Another innovation is that 
last year our Annual Meeting was for the first time held out of London—at 
Stratford-on-Avon—and I hope that in the future we may repeat the experiment 
of visiting other towns and cities. Another change is the institution of the Magazine 
English. One reason for starting it is that it offers to all our members a new field for 
the display of their talents both in verse and prose. Hitherto in the pamphlets and 
bulletins few could take part. Now many can experiment, and have done so in the 
magazine. It is charmingly produced by the Oxford Press, and I think it may be 
largely responsible for the increase in our membership that has taken place since 
it was started. The fall in our membership is known to you all—but there are now 
competing factors like the development of broadcasting which did not exist when 
we started. The tide however seems to have turned, and specially gratifying is the 
spread of our work in the Empire. This afternoon we have elected representatives _ 
on the General Committee nominated by Australia, South Africa, India, Ceylon, 
Hongkong, Kenya, and Canada. I only wish that we had a still closer association 
with the United States than we have already. Perhaps the Director of the 
American Universities Union, who is with us saat will help to foster and 
increase that connexion. 

Speaking of our aims Dr. Boas said: We have always kept in mind three classes 
of people. First of all the general reader, secondly teachers of English in Univer- 
sity, College, or School, and thirdly scholars and students. In our publications 
we try to serve each of these types. Mr. MacCarthy has called attention to the 
remarkable success of one of our publications. When we met in the room of Sir 
Edmund Chambers to compile that first volume of Poems of To-day none of us 
had the faintest idea that it was going to sweep over the world in the way it has 
done. I mention that partly because you will be interested to know that the 
Association has in hand a third volume of Poems of To-day which we hope will 
appear before long, and also another publication, Short Stories of To-day, 
which the Oxford Press has done us the compliment of asking us to prepare. 
Finally, as an illustration of the width of our interests and sympathies Dr. Boas 
instanced the choice of our Presidents: last year we had, he said, an eminent 
University Professor in the person of Dr. Ernest de Selincourt and next year we 
are to have an eminent man of the theatre in Mr. Granville-Barker, while this 
year{in Dr. Inge we have an eminent Churchman whose intellectual integrity 
and fearlessness were, in his opinion, among the greatest assets of our time, both to 
the Church and to the nation. Dr. Boas then proposed the toast of the President. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


By the kind invitation of the Principal, Miss G. Jebb, the Annual General Meeting 
of the Association was held at Bedford College at 4.30 p.m. on Friday, 18th June, 
Dr. F. S. Boas presiding. 

Before moving the adoption of the Report, Dr. Boas alluded to the severe 
loss suffered by the Association by the death of J. E. Talbot, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


With reference to the raising of the subscription Dr. Boas emphasized the point 
that the increase at present applies only to the Central Body: the whole question 
of raising the subscription of the Branches would not be considered until the 
autumn when the Branches will meet the Executive Committee in conference in 
London. The adoption of the Report, having been seconded by Mr. Whitbread, 
was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Potter (Southampton) expressed fears that the raising of the subscription 
might result in a loss of members, and this view was supported by Mr. Shapiro 
(Birmingham)—both taking the line that compared with some of the learned 
Bodies the English Association gave subscribers less in the way of free literature. 
Dr. Boas assured the members who had raised the point that all this would be the 
subject of discussion at the Conference with the Branches in the Autumn. Referring 
to the Magazine English he said that he thought the view was generally held that it 
was an acceptable substitute for the pamphlets and bulletins, but personally he 
would like to have at any rate one pamphlet issued to members free of cost. 

Mr. Young (Hon. Treasurer) in bringing forward the Financial Statement 
gave the reasons why the subscription has had to be raised for members of the 
Central Body. Briefly, 7s. 6d. results in a loss instead of a gain to the Association— 
and it was essential that the subscription should cover working expenses. After 
that the profits derived on royalties from publications could be used for the benefit 
of the Association instead of being applied as they are now to meet some of the 
cost of management and administration. After being seconded by Dr. Cloudesley 
Brereton the adoption of the balance sheet was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Boas then moved the election of Mr. Harley Granville-Barker, LL.D., 
D.Litt., as President for the ensuing year—which was seconded by Dr. W. W. 
Vaughan, M.V.O. On the motion the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. Secretary, 
Sir Allen Mawer, Litt.D., Provost of University College, and Dr. W. R. Inge were 
elected Vice-Presidents of the Association. Dr. Potter next moved and Miss 
Wildblood seconded the re-election of the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles Young, 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Cookson, and the Hon. Secretary of the Scottish 
Branch, Mr. James Lockrie. 

Mr. Cookson proposed the re-election of the General Committee together with 
the election of the following new members: 
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The Rev. Canon A. C. Deane 

Instructor Captain A. E. Hall, R.N., C.B.E. 

Mrs. J. E. Hodgson 

Professor Edith Morley 
and the election of the members nominated by the various Branches. Mr. Whit- 
bread seconded. 

On the initiative of Mr. Davies some discussion followed about the unsatisfactory 
position of English in the syllabus of the Civil Service Examination for Inspectors 
of Taxes. 

Mr. Houghton (Secretary) reported that he had raised the matter with the Civil 
Service Commissioners on Mr. Davies’s suggestion, but so far without result. 

Dr. Boas suggested that the Association should take steps to give greater publicity 
to the subject. The Meeting closed with expressions of thanks from the Chairman 
to his collaborators in The Year's Work in English Studies and from Mr. Young to 
the Secretary and the office staff. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


At 5.30 p.m. the Rev. Dr. W. R. Inge, K.C.V.O., D.D., the President, 
delivered an address on ‘Modernism in Literature’, Miss G. Jebb in the chair. 
This address will be shortly published by the Oxford University Press, and will be 
issued free of cost to all members. 


PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Tue following are all the reports received in time for this Number.—Ed. 


BRISTOL 


February 5, 1937, Mr. J. B. Leishman on ‘A. E. Housman’. 
March 12 Miss J. R. Bacon on ‘Aristophanes and W. S. Gilbert’. 


DARLINGTON 
January 21, 1937, Mr. Filson Young on “The Aesthetics of Broadcasting’. 


LEEDS AND DISTRICT 
May 3, 1937, Annual Dinner; Address by Mr. L. A. G. Strong. 


NORFOLK AND NORWICH 
December 17, 1936, Miss Doreen Wallace on ‘Novels of the Countryside’. 
January 14, 1937, Mr. R. H. Mottram on ‘The Life and Works of John Gals- 
worthy’. 
February 22 Poetry reading by members of the Branch. 
April 15 Mr. Basil Maine on ‘The Beauty of the English Language’. 
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NOTTINGHAM 
October 29, 1936, Mr. J. B. Leishman on “The Poetry of Thomas Hardy’. 
November 26 Mrs. A. Selby on ‘English Mystics of the Middle Ages’. 
February 5, 1937, Mr. H. V. Lloyd-Jones on ‘G. K. Chesterton’. 
March 11 Miss D. F. P. Heley on ‘The Bible as Literature’. 


OXFORD 
February 5, 1937, Poetry reading. 
March 5 Dr. Tillyard and Mr. C. S. Lewis on “The Personal Heresy in Criticism’. 
May 21 Annual General Meeting. Presidential Address: Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie on ‘Peter Bell’. 
PLYMOUTH 
February 23, 1937, Mr. L. C. Lord, M.A., on ‘Horace: Man of the World and 
Artist’. 
March 16 Mr. R. C. F. Serpell, B.A., on ‘Sir John Harington’. 
PORTSMOUTH 
January 27, 1937, Inaugural Meeting: Address by Sir John Squire. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
LEAK DISTRICT 
April 22, 1937, Dr. Wilkins on ‘Fine Printing of To-day’. 


SCOTTISH BRANCHES 


GLASGOW 
January 15, 1937, Dr. A. Melville Clark on ‘Rhetoric’. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 


SYDNEY 
April 19, 1937, Annual Meeting: Mr. Ian Maxwell on ‘George Borrow’. 


INDIA 


MADRAS 
The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on March 13, 1937, with Professor 
S. K. Y. Ayyar in the Chair. . 
Mr. S. E. Runganadhan was elected President of the Branch and Mrs. H. 
Gnanadurai, Secretary. 
Mr. N. R. Kedari Rav read a paper on ‘Galsworthy’. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


Before this number reaches them, members of the Central Body will have 
received a notice informing them of the decision to raise their annual sub- 
scription, and of the reasons for this decision. Itis confidently expected that 
the small but necessary increase will meet with general approval, but we 
take this opportunity to urge all members to do their best to widen the 
influence of the Association by enrolling new members. There has indeed 
been a large and encouraging accession of members during the past year, 
and it is to be hoped that this increase will continue. The appeal to 
the first life members who joined the Association on the lower subscrip- 
tion of three guineas has already met with a generous response. Many 
early members have raised their payment to the existing five guineas, 
and some have given generous donations as well to the funds of the 
Association. 


There has been an insistent demand, especially from School Libraries, 
for a revised edition of Pamphlet 66 (a bibliography of critical works 
dealing with the English language and literature). When the Pamphlet 
has been brought up to date it is proposed to publish it by sections in 
English. The first section will consist of a bibliography of works of general 
literary criticism. It is hoped that those who have kindly undertaken the 
task of revising the Pamphlet will have this section ready for publication 
in our Autumn Number. 

Other sections relative to the Drama, Translations, Anthologies, &c., will 
be published in subsequent numbers of English, as they become ready. 


We are asked to bring to the notice of members the International 
Shorthand Congress which is to be held this year in London from July 
21 to 24 at the London School of Economics, Aldwych, under the 
presidency of Lord Hewart of Bury. It is exactly fifty years ago that the 
first International Shorthand Congress was held in London, when the 
late Lord Rosebery presided at its meetings which were attended by 
delegates from all over the world. 


We congratulate all those concerned on the establishment of the new 
branch of the Association at Portsmouth and wish it every success. The 
institution of a new branch is always an encouraging event, for it pro- 
claims the vitality of the Association. 
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Members whom it may concern are reminded to apply for revised Bankers’ Orders 
as soon as possible. 


Contributions intended for the Autumn Number should reach the Editor not 
later than October 1. 





CAMBRIDGE 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December gist, and a 
subscription paid at any time during the year entitles a new member to the 
magazine ENGLISH (3 numbers). The magazine, however, cannot be 
sent to existing members until the current year’s subscription has been 
received. 


(6) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Biblio- 
graphy of the Modern Humanities Research Association at the reduced 
members’ price of 4s. 6d., post free, non-members’ price being 7s. 6d. - 
Application for this Bibliography should be made to the Secretary of the 
English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. 


(¢) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 7s. 6d., or with ‘ Essays 
and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ 17s. 6d., and the 
Life Membership subscription is £5. A payment in advance of £1 1s. 
covers the annual subscription for three years, and the life membership 
subscription can be compounded on the basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. 
for every annual subscription paid. 


(d) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within 
certain limits by the Branch, and is usually 7s. 6d. or 17s. 6d. 


(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of 
the English Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. Further information will be given to intending 
members, or they will be placed in communication with the Hon. Secretary 
of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), London, 
S.W. 7. 
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